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It requires less ability to discern a fault than to 
perceive an excellency ; and men are naturally readier 
to do that which they can do most easily. For this 
reason it is that the larger yet the less important 
share of ordinary criticism is fault-finding, and that 
this phase of criticism makes most impression on our 
minds. Now, as in the days of Horace, 

“Sooner we learn and seldomer forget 
What critics scorn than what they highly rate.” 
But it would be well for us always to bear in mind 
that we show our littleness in noting faults, and our 
largeness in recognizing excellences. 


Faith is better than sight. Our eyes may deceive 
us, but one who is worthy togbe trusted will not de- 
ceive us, If we depend on our sight, we are liable 
to be disappointed; but if we depend on a true 
friend, our support is as sure as he is sure. It is 
safer to trust a friend than it is to watch him doubt- 
ingly; and it is wiser, too. “The recompense for not 
distrusting and suspecting a friend,” says Maurice, 
“for assuming that he means you well even when you 
cannot understand him, even when his acts would 
bear a hard construction, is, that you come to be 
acquainted with him, to enter into his character, to 


a friend gives you an understanding of a friend that 
mere observation could never give. In short, faith 
is better than sight as a means of knowledge; and 
faith is better than sight as a guide in living. 


It is a principle of royalty that the king cannot 
die. In the same breath with the ery, “The king is 
dead!” there comes the ery, “ Long live the king!” 
One king is dead, but his successor is already in his 
place. This principle applies to every institution 
and its representatives. As one leader, or manager, 
passes away, another takes his place. If a lesson-help 
writer drops out from the pages of The Sunday 
School Times, the lesson-helps are still furnished 
week by week. Until the present week, the valued 
Suggestive Jottings of the Rev. Dr. Alfred Edersheim 
have been here supplied to Bible students; but now 
their place is taken by notes in the form of The Les- 
son Story, by the Rev. Dr. Cunningham Geikie, of 
Norwich, England. The many readers of Dr, Gei- 
kie’s “ Life of Christ” and of his “ Hours with the 
Bible,” will welcome and value his helps to an under- 
standing of the lesson; and others will quickly learn 
to prize them. 


All talents committed to us are to be wisely em- 
ployed by us. Not only the greater portion of our 
talents, but all of them, must be made available for 
good. The man who hid his one talent in the earth, 
instead of putting it out to the exchangers, was con- 
demned, not for neglecting all of his talents, but for 
neglecting one talent. If we have ten talents in 
our charge, it is not enough for us to employ nine of 
them to advantage, leaving the tenth one unused. 
God gives us no more talents than he wishes us to 
make serviceable ; and if we look upon any one of 
his gifts as not worthy of our attention, or as beyond 
our sphere of responsibility, we are as truly at fault 
as was he who hid his lord’s talent in the earth, and 
we come under his condemnation. In this sphere as 
in every other, “ whosoever shall keep the whole law, 
and yet offend in one point, he is guilty of all.” No 
man can free himself from the guilt of one sin by 
saying, “I did nine good things and only one evil 
thing.” Nor can a man justify his course in the use of 
his talents by saying, “I kept nine talents well em- 
ployed, and I buried only one.” If we have any one 
talent, such as the power of study, of business, of 
teaching, of personal ministry to others, of social con- 
verse, Which we persistently fail to make use of, we 
put ourselves upon the plane of him who buried his 
one talent; and we must meet the consequences of 
such a failure accordingly. 


In speaking of matters of life and living, one 
difference between the Christian and the worldling 
is, that the servant of Christ means more than he can 
express by his words, while he who lives in the ser- 
vice of the world means less than his words might 
mean. A giddy young man, in whom a hereditary 
and fatal disease had shown itself, declared to his 
companions that he did not intend to deny himself 
anything, because, as his days would be few, he was 
going to get all out of life that there was in it. But 
he meant far less than he said. He intended not to 
deny himself anything, and therefore he was not 
going to get all that profit and pleasure out of life 





discover all the hidden sympathies of it.” Trust in 


of self, as well as through being denied. His course 
was shaped, indeed, to get the least out of life that 
he could get. On the other hand, a young Christian 
woman who had just passed—or was passing— 
through a peculiar succession of trials and afflictions, 
wrote to a friend: “I am only just beginning to 
realize living these last months. My life had been 
such a cloudlessly happy one before, that it was only a 
surface existence.” The worldling was hoping to 
“realize living” by obtaining that sort of cloudless 
happiness which the Christian in trial had found to be 
enly a “surface existence.” The Christian had be- 
gun to realize living by that sort of denial and loss 
and pain which the worldling would have regarded 
as the least profitable part of all that there is in life, 
And so all through the worldly life, there is only a 
surface meaning to things, while all through the 
Christian life there is a depth and fulness of meaning 
to thoughts and words and deeds, quite unknown to 
him whose life is a life out of Christ. 





BEING TRUE TO THE DEAD. 


It is one of the nobler instincts of humanity that 
prompts to a loving and reverent regard for the dead. 
A care for the remains of the dead and for their last 
resting-place is a mark of social civilization and of 
personal character. And a due regard to the mem- 
ory and to the wishes of the dead is rigidly insisted 
on by an enlightened public sentiment. 

Only he who lives on the lower plane of a grosser 
materialism can turn away from all thought of his 
dead dear ones, and move on through the world in 
utter neglect of the known wishes and requests of 
those to whom he was bound by ties of duty or of 
affection, and whom he has survived. The higher 
the plane of a man’s moral and spiritual life, the 
readier he is to recognize the binding force of an 
obligation laid on him by one who no longer has 
power to press its enforcement, and the surer he is 
to realize that 


“He mourns the dead who lives as they desire.” 


That the feeling of regard for the known wishes of 
the dead is not primarily a result of advanced civ- 
ilization, but has its roots in the very nature of man, 
is shown in the fact that, among primitive peoples 
and savage races this feeling manifests itself in a 
superstitious fear of giving offense to the dead. In 
many parts of the world the name of the dead is 
never spoken by the living. To disturb the remains 
of the dead, to defile their resting-place, or to dis- 
honor the valued possessions of the dead, is similarly 
refrained from, through fear of consequences to the 
living. And to speak evil of the dead is supposed 
to provoke the hostility of the dead. 

Peculiarly has it been customary, in all the ages, 
to attach a pre-eminent value to the words of the 
dying as binding on the living. A blessing or a 
curse from a dying man has been supposed to have 
a force that correspondent words, under no other cir- 
cumstances could have. And a dying request has 
been held more sacred than any other request, apart 
from the reasonableness or the intrinsic importance 
of that request. Among primitive peoples, all this 
has been a result rather of a fear of the dead than 
of a love for the dead. It has grown out of a 





which comes, and can only come, through the denial 


conviction that the dead are still living in a world 
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‘in this world, with power to make themselves felt 


ander ordinary circumstances comes with greatly 
added force from the lips of one who leaves it as his 


‘dead, In being true to the memory of the dead, one 


of a legal paper, executed in his life-time by one who 


‘to be devoted to the purchase of Bibles, to be raffled 








of spirits, and that they have cognizance of affairs 


here. 


The superstitious element of regard for the words 
of the dying, merely as words of the dying, is not 
wholly lacking in the estimate put upon such words 
among Christian peoples generally. Too often a 
dying man’s request is deemed binding on the minds 
and consciences of those to whom it was made, when 
the same request from the same man in full health 
would not be counted worthy of special regard. 
This is wrong. A request that ought to be heeded 


dying charge to a survivor. But an unwise or an 
otherwise unworthy request from a dying man, ought 
not to be regarded as obligatory on one who has 
power to heed it or disregard it at his pleasure. It 
may be, indeed, that a right regard for the dead 
will impel one who honors the memory of the dead 
to refuse to carry out the expressed wishes of the 


may be necessitated to act contrary to the requests 
of the dead. 


The question is not whether the explicit provisions 


is now dead, shall be strictly conformed to; for that 
question is settled by the requirements of civil law. 
But the question is, whether a thing that is now wrong, 
or that is now unwise, ought to be done merely because 
it was requested by one who is no longer living. 
Which course shows the truer regard f' > the dead: 
to do what the dying one ought not to have requested, 
or to do that which the dying one would have requested 
if he had known all that his surviving representative 
knows, and had desired to make a right request? 
Who can doubt that the way of being true to the 
dead is in doing as the dead would now wish us to do, 
instead of doing as the dying one with imperfect 
paewledge asked us to do? 

Even in the case of a formal bequest for a , specific 
purpose, the expressed wishes of the dead ought not 
always, as a matter of course, to be strictly adhered to; 
and in many an instance the arm of the civil law is 
very properly invoked to protect the memory of the 
dead against the stain which attaches to it by the pro; 
-Nisions of an unwise though well-intended legacy. 
In yet other instances it would be well if the evil 
authority were interposed to this end. 

For example, some two centuries ago a godly man 
left in trust to the vicar and church-wardens of 
the parish church of St. Ives, in Huntingdonshire, 
England, an orchard, the annual rent of which was 


for with dice, year by year, in the parish church, 
When that bequest was made, gambling was looked 
upon with a favor now no longer accorded to it, and 
the bequest itself was not such a commingling of folly 
and immorality as at present it seems. Because, 
however, it was requested by one now dead, that 
raffling with dice for Bibles in the parish church is still 
adhered to, and on Whit Tuesday of the current year 
the custom was observed, with accompanying prayers 
and singing. ‘Three throws of the dice settled the 
ease for each of the contestants, the highest numbers 
thrown winning the Bible. Who will say that the 
memory of that testator would not be more honored 
by the breach of his request than by its observance, 
if, indeed, the legal authority to honor him accord- 
ingly were duly secured ? 

A bequest that was legal and seemingly proper at 
the time of its making has, in many an instance, 
become a bequest that is in violation of existing law 
and of reformed public sentiment, through the in- 
evitable progress of events. Thus with legacies left 
for the purchase of lottery tickets, or of slaves, or of 
a distillery. In every such case, he who has the right 

. to act for the dead is really true to the dead in fail- 
ing to do precisely as was requested by the dead, 
rather than by holding up the dead to censure as 
one desirous of violating existing laws and of defy- 





civil law will enable him to refuse compliance with 
the dying request of the one whom he represents, 
such a survivor ought to refuse such compliance. 

It is much the same in words of counsel from the 
dying, as in words which bequeath property. If those 
words are worthy of heeding, they ought to be 
heeded, but not otherwise. One of the wisest of the 
English divines of two centuries ago counseled, as 
with his dying breath, all parents to see to it that 
their children never sat down in their presence. 
Those words were the expression of the best feeling 
of that day concerning the duty of filial reverence ; 
but, at the. present time, they would be thought to 
indicate hardly less than an inhuman spirit. He 
who would be true to the dead divines of two centu- 
ries ago ought to be careful not to follow) the erro- 
neous counsel that was given by them in matters of 
this sort, where the experience of later years has 
disclosed a better way in the direction of their own 
best aspirings. The proper question here, as else- 
where, is not, What did the dead request ? but, What 
would the dead request ? 

An army chaplain was with a young soldier who 
was to be shot as a deserter. The young man told 
the story of his life, and sent various messages of 
greeting and of request to members of his family 
and to his friends. He said that he was engaged to 
be married to a worthy young woman ; and, in send- 
ing the assurance of his affection to her, he desired 
the ehaplain to tell her that her lover’s dying request 
was that she should never marry any one, now that 
he was taken away. The chaplain made no promise 
in that matter; nor did he convey that dying request 
to that grief-stricken young woman. He felt that 
she was already sufficiently burdened with the con- 
sciousness that he whom she had loved and honored 
was dead ag a deserter from the army. It was, in 
his opinion, not right that there should be laid upon 
her the weight of a supposed obligation to heed a 
dying request that ought not to have been made 
concerning her future action. As that chaplain saw 
it, the fact that the young man was dying gave that 
young man no added-right, but, on the contrary, 
diminished his right, to control the future of one 
whom he had wronged by his misdoing. 

If a dying man requests a survivor to do wrong, 
the survivor ought to be careful not to do as the 
dying man requests. If the request.of the dying 
man is a foolish one, or if it be altogether unreasonable 
in its requirements, it ought not to be heeded. If, how- | o 
ever, a dying man makes a request that is wise and 
proper, and that ought to be heeded, the fact that he is 
a dying man intensifies the obligation of the survivor 
to be faithful in the performance of the duty thus 
assigned to him. In short, the moral value of the 
words of a dying man is in no degree affected by the 
fact that he is dying; but the force of right words 
from one dying is the greater because he can no 
longer carry out his own best purposes, but must 
leave their execution to others. Being true to the 
dead is, therefore, shown in acting for and concern- 
ing the dead as the dead ought to wish us to act, 
rather than as the dead happened to request us to act, 

"Let no one be unduly disturbed over requests of 
the dead that cannot, or that should not, be conformed 
to. The intrinsic worth of such requests is no different 
from requests of those who are still in mid-life. And 
let every one of us be careful not to burden, or to 
restrict unreasonably, those who survive us, by any 
dying request of ours. If we would have others true 
to our memories, let us show that we trust them by 
leaving them free to act as God gives them to see the 
right in their day and generation. And while we 
live, let us be true to our dead by doing as our dead 
ought to want us to do. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


It is a very common and a very great mistake ta sup- 
pose that because no specific rebuke is made of the con- 





In some instanccs, the fact is recorded that punishment 
followed transgression or failure in a particular case, [py 
other instances the fact of a transgression or a failure js 
mentioned without comment. There is always a good 
reason for the mention or for the lack of mention of the 
consequences of evil-doing in the Bible narrative, but 
that reason is not always clear to us. Hence we must 
take our guide in conduct from the prirciples laid down 
in the Bible, and not from the course of God’s servants 
mentioned in the Bible. This truth has its bearing on 
the question asked in the following letter from a Penn- 
sylyania correspondent : 

I was in hopes that something would be said, in the comments 
on the lesson for July 28, as to the reason why God treated the 
paternal ill government of Eli so severely, while there is no 
hint of rebuke to Samuel. Samuel’s sons turned out ill, and 
he seems to have associated them with himself in the judge- 
ship, without turning them out on learning their guilt. One 
must infer that he knew of it, since he uttered no word of pro- 
test in answer to the charge against them made by the elders 
of Israel. Could it be that the reason of the difference was 
because the sons of Eli, being priests, committed sacrilege, and 
that that was punished as a higher offense ? 

In the case of Samuel, as in the case of Eli, the father 
seems to have erred by permitting his sons to continue 
in evil unrestrained. In both cases the sons were cut 
off from their hope of succession to their father’s posi- 
tion and honors. In both cases this result was a source 
of regret to the parent. In the case of Eli, the failure of 
the sons to inherit their father’s place might not appear 
to be a result of their misdoing while associated with 
their father, if it were not specifically announced accord- 
ingly. Butin the case of Samuel it is on record that 
the people of Israel told the father to his face that they 
could not trust his sons to be their rulers. And so the 
fact stands out, that, although Samuel had before him as 
an example Eli’s failure at this very point, he was not 
faithful in his duty as a parent, and both he and his 
sons, were superseded accordingly. But the Bible nar- 
rative is not interrupted at every point to bring out all 
the moral lessons that are fairly deducible from that 
narrative. 





Different statements of a truth are not always contra- 
dictory. It may be true, for instance, that a cause is 
doomed to defeat, while it is also true that that cause ig 
still making progress; and it may be true that the essen- 
tial features of a new agency must be changed, while it 
is also true that the ends sought by means of that agency 
are being promoted through such changes, Differing, 
but not contradictory, statements concerning Volapiik, 
the proposed universal language, have confused the mind 
of a correspondent in Montana, who writes: ‘ 

I had begun the-study of Volapiik, and my enthusiasm 
therein was rising until in The Sunday School Times of May 
ss in the department of Books and Writers, I read the agficle 

“Phe Problem of a Universal Language,” wherein the 
reviewer says, “‘ Volapiik, as it appears, has had a permanent 
set-back.” Time is too precious, said I, to be wasted on Vola- 
piik. Lo! now in the columns of The Examiner, of New York, 
of July 11, I read, “A World’s Congress of Volapiik is to be 
held in Paris this month, and is expected to contribute materi- 
ally to the spread of the universal language. Many of the 
European commercial schools have introduced Volapiik into 
their list of studies.” Which is right,—The Sunday School 
Times or The Examiner? Will I waste time in studying 
Volapik? Will you answer in Notes on Open Letters ? 

The Sunday School Times and The Examiner are both 
right. It is true, as the latter says, that a ‘“ World’s 
Congress of Volapiik. .. is expected to contribute ma- 
terially to the spread of the universal language.” Vola- 
piikists probably do expect that, or they would not hold 
the congress. But, as was said in the article in these 
pages referred to above, Volapiik is already split up 
into dialectal varieties. The original inventor was much 
disturbed by the liberty that others took with his lan- 
guage. There are now Volapiiks and Volapiiks, A good 
many persons can write and read a Volapiik. Compara- 
tively few can speak one, The main objections to Vola- 
piik are found in a Literary Note, on page 221 of The 
Sunday School Times of April 7, Asgs. Since that was 
written, Schleyer, the invéntor of Volapiik, has died, and 
there is likely to be war among his original followers. 
The book review on ‘‘ The Problem of a Un‘versal Lan- 
guage” (May 25, 1889) exhibits the present state of 
Volapiikism, and shows that the American Phiiosophical 
Society’s report has set many of its former devotees at 
enmity againstit. There will probably bea World’s Con- 
gress of scientific men to consider the problem of a uni- 
versal language. Volapiik created a new interest in the 
subject of universal speech, and that proves to have been 





duct of a person named in the Bible narrative, therefore 
that conduct is approved of God. The Bible lays down 





ing the best public sentiment. Just so far as the 


one of its missions. Professor F. Max Miiller, in a letter 
to The Athenwum of June 15, says: “ Hardly a month 


piiuciples by which conduct is to be tested at all times, | passes without my receiving some new proposal for a 
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a} language. They are, 
ar af seem to have fallen upon stony places where 
they had not much earth, and forthwith they sprang up, 
because they had no deepness of earth; and when the 
sun was up they were scorched, and because they had 
no roots they withered away.” Professor Miiller is, 
however, interested in the scheme of a congress a8 pro- 
posed by the American Philosophical Society, although 
he is in no sense committed to it. 


“There is not much exaggeration in the common say- 
ing,” says Professor John 8. Hart, “‘ that the superinten- 
dent is the school.” “ If the superintendent is the right 
sort of aman,” he adds, “the school will flourish despite 
all adverse influences. If the superintendent is incapa- 
ple or faithless, the school will languish and dwindle 
despite the best of teachers and the most favorable cir- 
cumstances. The case can hardly be put too strongly. 
A good superintendent is a sine qua non of a good 
school.” One of the tests of a good superintendent is 
his power to control his school quietly and firmly. Ifa 
superintendent is fitted for his place, he can have order 
in his school, and he will have it, without making any 
noise about it. If, indeed, a superintendent finds that 
his school is a disorderly one, he may know that the 
chief trouble is with himself. It is this truth that was 
illustrated in the recent remarks, in this column, con- 
cerning the use of a “ banging bell” by superintendents 
who could not control their schools or themselves, And 
now a confirmation of this truth is furnished in the fol- 
lowing letter from the superintendent of a mission 
school in New York City: 


Your note regarding the superintendent’s bell is an excellent 
one. The writer has not used a bell in his school (which is a 
mission school) for five or six years; and I recommend every 
superintendent to try the experiment. I take my place at the 
desk promptly at 2.30 P.M. The doors‘are then closed, and 
the school immediately comes to order on seeing me at the desk. 
I am careful not to stand at the desk before school. Before 
speaking, I wait until I can hear the clock tick across the 
room. This assures perfect silence. We then bow our heads 
in silent prayer, ending with a short, audible prayer by the 
superintendent. Of course, it takes time to train your scholars 
to such a method. The first day I tried the new system I 
waited, if I remember rightly, fifteen minutes. But let me say 
to my fellow-supermtendents, <¢ pays. Five minutes before the 
closing exercises I have a gentle chord struck on the piano, 
and in just five minutes stand again at my desk, and ask ina 
quiet way for the school to come to order. The doors of the 
infant-class room are thrown open, and the school imngediately 
comes to order. Many superintendents seem to be in a great 
hurry to rush through their exercises, and when they attempt 
to have their school come to order, they go ahead before half 
the scholars stop talking. Boys and girls are lively pieces of 
humanity, and a certain amount of patience must be exercised 
in handling them from the superintendent’s desk. A superin- 
tendent can easily see, if he has his wits about him, whether 
all the scholars are attentive; and if there is one class not 
giving attention, let him give them his undivided attention by 
not saying a word, but by turning and looking steadily at 
them. Nothing bothers an unruly class so much as to look at 
them and not say anything, and thereby draw the attention of 
the whole school in that direction; whereas, if he commences 
to scold, they are in their element, as that is something they 
are all familiar with, and that, as a rule, they care nothing 
about. Moreover, by scolding, a superintendent lowers the 
dignity of his office. I think as the Editor does, that, unless 
& superintendent can keep order in his school, he had better 
turn to another field of usefulne.s, The two elements of success 
in that line are firmness and deliberation. Lengthen the session 
of your school, if necessary, to enable you to have plenty of 
time, or omit something from your exercises; but, above all 
things, have order,—not fair order, but excellent order. Many 
superintendents are more to blame than the scholars for poor 
order, They give out the hymns in a sleepy way, and their 
talks are long drawn out, and the scholars pay rio more atten- 
tion to what is going on at the desk than you do when you 
lunch at a restaurant where there is a large revolving fan. The 
fan continues to revolve, but it never troubles you, and you 
continue to talk. Too many superintendents are like these 
fans; they create a large amount of wind, and that is all. 
Have your hymns well selected, and your program carefully 
made out. Give out your hymns in a clear, distinct voice, so 
that every one in the room can hear. Go through your exer- 
cises with spirit, read the Scriptures as if there was some life 
in them, and have the school respond promptly, and, when your 
teachers and scholars take up the lesson, they will do it with a 
good appetite for it, and you will have good order. 


Here is an incitement and a pattern to superintendents 
generally. It will hardly be claimed that a city mission- 
school is easier controlled than a church-school, in city 
or country. The truth is, that the members of a Sunday- 


school, anywhere, do abosit as they are expected to do, 
and as their superintendent is determined they shall do. 
The question of their orderly or their disorderly methods 






“IN MY FATHER’S HOUSE.” 
BY MARGARET J, PRESTON. 


Yea, in His Father’s house—it must be so— 

Are many mansions; else there were not space 
For the vast hierarchs speeding to and fro 

On myriad ministries of gift and grace. 


So haply felt his followers, listening thus, 
In that mysterious hour of doubt and gloom, 
As sad they questioned, ‘‘ Can there be for us, 
His erring, weak disciples, any room? ” 


But when he met their thought so tenderly,— 
““T go for you a mansion to prepare ; 
That where I am there ye may also be,’”’— 
How must the words have shamed their dull despair! 


That he should miss their presence ’mid the throng 
Of worshipers that crowd the highest heaven! 
That he should crave their fellowship among 
Pure spirits with no sins to be forgiven! 


Yet he hath said it. Dare I then believe 
That in his Father’s house, and in the place 

Prepared, he waits my homage to receive,— 
Asks for my presence, wants to see my face ? 


We hold aloof; we shut from our abodes 
The very sympathy our nature craves. 
He, needing no companionship but God’s, 
Cares to have with him every soul he saves, 
Lexington, Va. 





THE TALMUD ON ROMAN AND 
GREEK SHOWS. 


BY THE REV. DR. M. JASTROW. 


It may be expected that the Jewish people, under the 
Roman Empire, especially after the destruction of the 
Temple, did not look with great partiality on the amuse- 
ments of the conqueror in their own land. Already in 
the writings of the New Testament the contempt of the 
Roman amd Greek public entertainments is clearly 
refletted in the use of the word theatron and its deriva- 
tions, which the English versions most appropriately 
render with “spectacle,” “gazing stock” (1 Cor. 4: 9; 
Heb. 10; 33). , 
From the incidental, though by no means sparse, 
remarks concerning these shows scattered in Talmudic 
and Midrashic literature, we learn to doubt whether the 
Palestinean Jews knew anything of the Gentile drama 
beyond the coarse and low farces known as Atellane 
Fabule,—a sort of minstrel performance, which allowed 
the actors great latitude in local improvisations. Nor 
will it surprise ‘us to see that the Roman feelings towards 
the Jews, of mingled hatred and fear, vented themselves 
in these performances, There are on record a few speci- 
mens of Roman wit directed against the poor descendants 
of the Bar-Gioras and Bar-Kokkbas, who had given them 
so many hard nuts to crack as to make their teeth 
still shaky. 
Taking the text from Psalm 69: 13, a lecturer, in the 
Midrash to Lamentations, says: “They bring a camel 
wrapped in dark cloths, on the scene, and they say to 
one another, ‘ Why is this beast in mourning?’ and they 
answer, ‘ Those Jews observe the Sabbatical year, and, 
for want of vegetables, they have eaten all histhorns; he 
now mourns the loss of his main support.’ ” 
Another specimen: “ They bring their mimos (mime) 
upon their boards with his head shaved, and one asks the 
other, ‘Why is his head shaved?’ and receives the answer, 
‘These Jews are Sabbath observers, and what they earn 
the whole week they eat up on their Sabbath ; and when 
they have no wood with which to cook, they chop up 
their bedsteads, and use them as fuel; and in cong- 
quence they sleep on the bare floor, and when their 
bodies are covered with dust, they oint them with oil; 
hence oil is dear, and the poor fellow here had to shave 
his head.’” Here we meet with the figure of a buffoon 
weil known in the Atellane Fabule: ‘ Sannio had his 
head shorn, and wore adress of gay patchwork ” (Smith, 
Dictionary of Roman and Greek Antiquities, s. v. “ Atel- 
lane Fabule ”). 
Another relic of anti-Judaic satire, such as it was, is 
this: ‘‘ Israel says, ‘They sit down and eat and drink, 


at me, saying, “ Let us stop drinking, that we may not 
be reduced to eating St. John’s bread, as the Jews do.” 
Then they say to one another, ‘ How long do you desire 
to live?’ and they answer, ‘ As long as a Jewish Sab- 
bath shirt.’ ” 

The Jewish Sabbath was a favorite theme of Roman 
satire; this weekly transformation of cowed slavery into 
free proud priesthood puzzled and nettled the Roman 
master, and he revenged himself by ridicule, 





is settled by the purpose and character of their super- 
intendent. ‘ 


and when they are drunk, they chaff ‘about me and scoff 


= on 


get that all such local and temporary allusions lose their _ 
points with the distances of time and space. To the - 
Jew. of those days they must have been painful stings, 
or they would not have been so well recorded in his 
literary remains, 

No wonder, then, that the Theater was branded and 
proscribed as “ a seat of scorners,”’ and given all sorts of 
cacophemistic names, such as Jstaddinin (ruins), as a 
perversion of Stadion, Jstaria, etc. (allusions to the stems 
sarar, sur, which mean “ rebellion,” “debauchery,” etc.), 
Only one remark in favor, or, at least, in extenuation, 
of the public entertainments, is recorded. The scholar 
Resh Lakish, the ex-gladiator, as we shall presently see, 
says: “‘ We must be grateful to the Gentiles that they 
bring the mimes to their theaters and circuses, and sport 
with them, or else they would lead idle talk with one 
another, and get into quarrels.” In spite of this pro- 
scription, however, the Jews are familiar with the names 
of the standing figures of the Roman farces, among whom 
we recognize clearly, Bucco, Macchus, Mulio. 

An entire chapter of the Talmudic Treatise Abodah 
Zarah (idolatry) is devoted to the Gentile entertainments 
of an idolatrous nature, for which the Jews were forbid- 
den to furnish the materials, an interdict being placed 
upon all business connections with the Gentiles for a 
varying number of days before #hd after their holidays, 

It is in this connection that we meet with the Calendsx, 
the Saturnalia, the Ludi hedatioeae Sigillaria, Caristia, 
and others, the mutilated transliterations of which still 
wait for the patient student’s identification. iE 
But above all did the Jews abhor the murderous 
circus games known as venationes, the exhibitions of men 
fighting with wild beasts, and the gladiatorial shows, to 
all of which the Jewish captives had frequently to serve 
as victims. 

A law was passed, and embodied in the Mishnah, for- 
bidding Jews to sell “ bears and lions and everything by 
which people might be injured,” or to assist in the erec- 
tion of amphitheaters. 

To attend gladiatorial combats was considered equiva- ~ 
lent to participating in bloodshed. One authority, however, 
makes an exception in behalf of those who go there with 
the view of eventually testifying to the death ofa brother, 
so as to spare his relicts the legal annoyances and restric- 
tions connected with uncertainty of death, or of being 
instrumental in saving a life by casting their votes in his 
favor. If you keep in mind that a prostrated gladiator’s 
life or death depended on the votes of the audience, you 
will understand both the legal import and the deep 
moral source of those exceptions. ‘ 

Yet, in spite of this abhorrence of bloodshed, and not- 
withstanding the above interdictions, the cases must not 
have been rare in which Jewish freemen sold themselves 
as gladiators, i 

In those days of blood and suffering there was no 
higher duty for a Jewish community than the redemp- 
tion of captive Jewish slaves, for which, in order to raise 
the funds required, it was permitted to sell synagogues 
and their sacred paraphernalia. This law was strictly 
observed ; but the question soon arose, what is to be 
done with such Jéws as sell themselves of their own 
accord? The Mishnah lays down the law: “ He who 
sells himself to Gentiles must not be redeemed; but 
children, after their father’s death, must he redeemed at 
the public expense.” Tradition modifies the law by 
ruling that the community is free from the duty of 
redemption only, if a man sold himself for a second or a 
third time, but adds: ‘‘If, however, a man sold himself 
to the Ludim, even for the first time, he must not be 
redeemed.” 

After recording this tradition, the Talmud Yerushalmi 
quotes a case of one that had sold himself to the Ludim, 
and then came to the Jewish court begging for his 
release. The @esiding elder pleads in his favor by say- 
ing that it was distress which drove the man into selling 
himself to the Ludim for a livelihood. 

More detailed is the case quoted in the Babylonian 
Talmud. A man that had sold himself to the Ludim 
came before Rabbi Ammi, saying, ‘‘ Redeem us.” Rabbi 
Ammi argued, “If we must redeem a slave’s orphans in 
order to save them from moral ruin, how much the 
more must we redeem this man, when his life is at 
stake!” His colleagues, however, opposed him by 
pointing to the man’s irreligious antecedents, which the 
mild presiding rabbi tried in vain to extenuate, so that 
he finally says to the wretched fellow, “‘ You see, they 
will not let me redeem you.” 

Who are those Ludim? Mediszval commentators, 
judging merely from the context, suppose them to bea 
tribe of man-eaters. Much asthe Talmud has had to 
suffer at the hands of its friends as well as its adver- 





If these witicisms seem to us blunt, we must not for- 
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@ man’s selling himself for consumption, with the remark 

that he did it for a livelihood, is more than an impartial 
student can force down his throat. Is it possible that, 
in the midst of Roman civilization, an anthropophagous 
tribe could travel about and buy up men as we do geese 
and turkeys? y, 

With the discovery, however, of the true meaning of 
Ludim, we are permitted an interesting insight into the 
social condition of the world during the earlier centuries 
of Christianity. The gladiatorial schools, which were a 
“permanent institution in the Roman Empire, are called 
Ladi, and Janiste traveled about to buy free men for the 
giadiatorial shows in the same way as recruiters do to 
enlist men for the army. “Gladiators for hire,” says 
Smith’s “ Antiquities,” “are called auctorati, and their 
hire auctoramentum, or gladiatorium.” 

‘They also took an oath on entering the service, which 
is preserved by Petronius, in which the gladiator sub- 
‘mits himself to the Janista body and soul, promising 
to allow himself “to be burned, chained, beaten, killed 
with the sword, and to do and suffer whatever might 
please the purchaser.” For these recruiters the Jews, 
hearing the word “Ludi,” formed the Hebrew word 
*“Ludim,” and the Chaldaic “Ludaé” (Ludiats), as 
though it were a geographical designation. We also 
find in Jewish and Syriac literature the name Judar, 
corresponding to a * s word dudarius, which, though 
not recorded in dictionaries, allows no doubt as to its 
‘meaning. He is the Spanish matador,—the gladiator 
‘who, knife in hand, is doomed to kill the animal set 
against him, or to be killed. 

. The ludar is in popular parlance identical with the 
testes (robber); he is the lawless, the outlaw, the low- 
life. 

The entire legislation cited above, with its consecu- 
itive legal proceedings, becomes clear when we have once 
- tiscovered the name of the gladiator and his recruiters; 

and we can imagine how wretched the condition of the 
Jews in Palestine must have been, when legislation for 
Jews selling themselves for the arena became necessary, 
and when even a young Jewish scholar appeais among 
those suicidal desperadoes. 
+“ Resh Lakish,” or, with his full name, Rabbi Simeon 
‘ben Lakish, we are told, “sold himself to the Ludi,” and 
‘he story follows. how “on his last day,” which. means 
“ve day before he was to make his public appearance as 
idarius, he managed to escape,—a story which, if true, 
‘@ not very’creditable to the future great scholar, as, 
-ecording to it, he would have destroyed many lives to 
ave his own. 

Tn another report that same Resh Lakish is introduced 
as arobber (/estes), His physique was of extraordinary 
Tobustness, while his former schoolmate, now Rabbi 
Wohanan, was admired for his great beauty. After a 
‘Tong separation, the two fellow-students now meet again, 
each of them surprised at the other’s physical perfection 
which time had wrought. ‘Give thy strength to the 
law,” says R. Johanan. “ Lend thy beauty to women,” 

replies Resh Lakish. “If you will repent,” says R. 

Johanan, ‘‘and come back to us, you shall have my sister, 
- who is even handsomer than myself, for a wife.” The 
‘Dargain is agreed to; and when the ex-robber or gladi- 
ator wants tv put on his equipment again, which he had 
Jaid off during the conversation, he could no longer lift 
it, so remarkably had the mere idea of study affected his 
‘physical strength. 

R. Johanan initiates the young convert again into 
Bible and Talmud, and he turns out a great scholar. 
For many years the two schoolmates and brothers live 
together, studying and teaching. Once, however, in 
a scholastic argument about the Levitical pureness or 
impureness of certain weapons, such as the knife, the 
pugio (dagger), ete., R. Johanan, in the heat of the 
‘debate, allows himself to be carried awaPinto the biting 
remark, “The ex-robber must best know the char- 
acter of his implements.” Resh Lakish feels deeply 
‘wounded. ‘“ What,” says he to his brother-in-law, 
“what hast thou done for me, after all? There they 
called me a master, and here they call-me a master,” 
“TI did this for thee,” says R. Johanan, “ that I brought 
thee under the wings of the Shekinah ” (divine majesty). 
The friends part in anger, never again to meet in this life. 

Resh Lakish died from grief over what he considered 
this disgrace. In vain did his wife intercede with her 
brother, beseeching him to offer his hand for reconcilia- 
tion with her sick husband. R. Johanan, otherwise 
known for his gentility of character, could not forgive the 
“momentary relapse of his brother-in-law into his former 
degeneracy. But when the brother and friend was dead, 
his conscience was awakened. He-sat down to teach, as 
was his wont, hoping to drown his remorse in the study 


son of Lakish?” he cried, “ where art thou?” and thus 
he went on crying until his mind became distracted. 
“The scholars ’—thus closes the story—“ prayed for him, 
and his soul was at rest.’””’ Whether this means death or 
recovery from his distraction remains as undecided, as 
it is impossible to separate legend from fact in the Tal- 
mudical narrative. 

One thing, however, is clearly visible through legend 
and fact. These rabbinical scholars were human,—both 
in strength and in weakness. 


Philadelphia. 





THE STORY OF A FAMOUS MISSION. 
BY THE REV. JAMES JOHNSTON, A.8.A. 


The best traditions of-the labors of Sarah Martin, 
Elizabeth Fry, or Miss Carpenter of Bristol, are repro- 
duced in the splendid life-consecration, on behalf of 
English and American girls employed in Paris, by Miss 
Leigh, recently married to the Bishop of Ontario, Dr. 
Lewis. Her record of fruitful toil forms a bright chapter 
in the history of modern Christian philanthropic enter- 
prise. It has well won the grateful appreciation of 
thousands of young women who are far away from the 
land of their birth, and equally commands the liberal 
patronage of “‘ troops of friends.” : 

More than a generation ago, Miss Ida Leigh, a native 
of Manchester, England, who was completing her educa- 
tion in the French capital, had some business ina Parisian 
shop. To the young English girl waiting upon her Miss 
Leigh put the question, “‘ What place of worship do you 
attend on the Lord’s Day?” “Nowhere,” was the answer 
candidly given. In Paris, the city where she had spent 
four years of her life, the shop assistant was unaware 
of the existence of any English sanctuary. This un- 
expected reply awakened the interrogator’s sympathy. 
Accustomed to read God’s Word in her horhe across the 
Channel, Miss Leigh urged the young gir! to join her for 
the same purpose at her hotel in Paris. The invitation 
was accepted, and the study of the Bible commenced. 
Subsequently Miss Leigh was introduced to other young 
English women in the gay “ Metropolis of Pleasure.” 

’ A Bible-reading class was organized, apartments were 
secured, and a wholesome religious influence henceforth 
exercised. Shortly afterwards the rooms became inade- 
quate for accommodation. Through that incident the 
pathway of the foundress of the Paris Homes was deter- 
mined. Her call suggests a parallel to the case of the 
late Miss M. L. Whately, daughter of Archbishop 
Whately. This lady, visiting Cairo in search of health, 
was moved by the spectacle of neglected children to 
establish what has since been familiar to Christendom 
as the English Egyptian Mission; where several thou- 
sands of Cairo’s waifs have received instruction in ele- 
mentary and seriptural knowledge. 

In the perilous and irreligious city of Paris, Miss Leigh 
obtained a spacious home, and with her own hand signed 
her name for the purchase money, amodnting to the 
great sum of £10,000. It was an act of sublime faith. 
By almost superhuman exertions every penny of the 
cost was defrayed in eight months’ time. It is calcu- 
lated that Miss Leigh has personally raised above 
£90,000 for the erection and support of the institutions 
which have had her gifted supervision. 

Viewed in the light of the following returns, what a 
grand work has been accomplished! The prisons of 
Paris contained, in the year that Miss Leigh inaugurated 
her mission, 88 English girls. Last year there were 
four,—two English and two American. The annual 
report for 1888 shows that 401 young women were ad- 
nfitted into the home, making an aggregate of 5,229 from 
the day of its formation. By the agency of the free 
registry 196 situations were procured. From governesees 
the total applications numbered 3,080, and for gov- 
ernesses 912. Every facility is given for moral and 
spiritual improvement. For the young women engaged 
in shops the home at 26 Faubourg St. Honoré was over- 
flowingly full, its outside members being above 500 in 
number. Very recently, the Governesses’ and Artists’ 
Institute and Home had been opened in the larger 
premises at 153 Faubourg St. Honoré, where the mem- 
bers numbered over 200. The unvarying courtesy of 
the ladies in charge of the various homes is frankly 
attested by frequenters and visitors. 

Kindred institutions cluster alongside the structure 
devoted to the reception of young women. These consist 
of a mission hall for evangelistic gatherings, a soup kitch- 
en, dnd a kindergarten school where children of English 
parentage may secure a standard English education. 

Orphans are not forgotten, In the Orphanage, of 
modern foundation, some fifty children were welcomed 





ef the law: but he could not teach, ‘“ Where art thou, 


last year, this wing was temporarily closed, and thebroog 
of young ones carried off to a house in the suburbs by 
Miss Leigh, The necessity of this institution may be 
inferred from the startling disclosure that on an average: 
forty-six children are deserted every day. This scandal 
is mainly the outcome of unsatisfactory marriage regu. 
lations. Ifa Frenchman is married in England, he may 
with impunity, according to the laws prevailing in 
France, desert his English wife and children. The 
Orphanage occupies a site in the Boulevard Bincaud. 

At the wedding of Miss Leigh in February last at the 
British Embassy, Paris, a band of the Orphanage chil- 
dren acted as bridesmaids. This bright-eyed, rosy. 
cheeked group was complimented on their charming 
appearance by Lady Lytton. Dressed in dark blue 
cloth frocks, mantles, and hoods, with flowers in their 
breasts, the little girls constituted a unique bride’s 
cortege, 

A home and institute has been erected for young men 
similar to the one provided for young women. The 
building bears the name of Washington House, 18 Rue 
de Milan. It has already received seventy young men 
from Great Britain, the United States, Canada, and New 
Zealand. The object is to befriend young men as they 
enter Paris. To complete the payment of the land on 
which this new home is located, a sum of £8,000 is still 
required. To all of English or American birth access is 
readily offered and help extended without distinction 
and regardless of creed. 

Connected with Miss Leigh’s missions, an elegant 
church in the environs of Paris is approaching comple- 
tion. The foundation-stone of this ecclesiastical edifice, 
designated the British Free Episcopal Church, was laid, 
a few months back, by the Prince and Princess of 
Wales. 

Turning to financial affairs, it appears that the Or- 
phanage and homes are most economically administered. 
The working expenses do not exceed about three per 
cent. To maintain them, earnest solicitations are made 
to English and Americans for contributions. The year 
closes with a deficit of £1,500. A special appeal for 
£500 is in circulation to cover the extra charges for 
accommodation during the time that the Exhibition 
remains open. It is deserving of note that the chief 


benefactors, of the homes are M. Gafignani, a Roman 


Catholic, and Miss Rothschild, a Jewess. Apart from 
such generous supporters the enlarging claims would be 
unsustainable, 

These justly famed organizations will not, it is antici- 
pated, be impaired because of the absence of Mrs. Lewis. 
Each year she proposes visiting Paris. In the interim, 
they will have the superintendence of a lady who, for 
fifteen years, was the principal’s assistant. 

Discouraging reflections upon the tardy progress of 
Christ’s kingdom in France have lately been expressed, 
in London, by the Rev. William Gibson, B.A., who has 
labored for twenty-one years in that land. . This inde- 
fatigable director of the French Wesleyan Evangelistic 
Mission in Paris, Rouen, Elbeuf, Havre, and St. Malo, 
sorrowfully confesses that it is a heathen country; and, 
further, that more men could be gathered in the city, on 
the hanks of the Seine, who say there is no God, than 
were ever found in any other city of ancient or modern 
times. Despite the lamentation, the reverend gentleman 
holds that the evangelical missionaries have eventually 
hit upon the right method for the evangelization of 
France. For seventy years the English Wesleyans have 
carried the gospel to their French neighbors’ In 1888, 
the society’s eleven missionaries held 3,185 meetings for 
adults, which were attended by 92,880 persons; and, for 
children, 1,008 services, with an aggregate audience of 
44,450, As the district missionary of this good cause, the 
Rev. D. A. de Mouilpied, of Paris, is widely known as 
a brilliant advocate. 

Of the McAll Mission in Paris, the eulogy on ‘the 
Thessalonians by the Apostle of the Gentiles may be 
suitably applied; namely, “that in every place your 
faith to God-ward is spread abroad; so that we need 
not to speak anything.” In Paris alone, thirty sadles are 
connected with this movement, and upwards of ninety- 
five mission halls are scattered in the cities and towns of 
the French Republic. A well-trained staff of evange- 
lists are engaged preaching “ all the words of this life.” 

With fervency may the supplication be raised that the 
beloved land of Guizot, Monod, Bersier, and Pressensé 
will again exhibit the stediastness of the Huguenot 
forefathers who heroically “contended for the faith 
which was once delivered to the saints.” The Salvation 
Army has made itself a felt power among the Parisian 
bourgeois. Visitors will now find its headquarters at 
3 Rue Auber, opposite the Royal Opera. 





in 1888. Through the outbreak of a virulent epidemic 


Three other missions merit reference, These noble 












































verprises are conducted by English ladies, In this 
role are included the free medical mission superintended 


by Miss de Broen in Belleville; the medical and evan- 
gelistic mission to Jews, founded by Mrs. Feingold (neé 
Miss Ellis C. Law) and Miss Margaret A. Palmer; and 
the praiseworthy work associated with Miss Pryde’s 
Governesses’ Home for Christian workers and lady art 
students. Concerning these saintly toilers and their 
assistants, American and English tourists to Paris might 
bear in mind a passage in the Philippians which thus 
reads: “ Help those women which labored with me in 
the gospel.” 
Bolton, Lancashire, England. 





PRIMARY METHODS. 


THE CLass-Room. 


BY ISRAEL P. BLACK, 


In considering the class-room for a primary school, 
the subject naturally divides itself into three parts,— 
the room located, the room furnished, and the room 
adorned. I will discuss them in their respective order. 

There are some points very essential in making a 
location the very best. First, it should be on the ground 
floor, where children do not have more than one step to 
climb. Second, it should be on the sunny side of the 
building, to give cheerfulness to the room. Third, where 
it is possible, there should be more than one entrance 
for the little ones, independent of the larger scholars. 
Many entrances are necessary, as means of safety in 
case of panics, and also to expedite the regular dis- 
mission. Fourth, it should be so located that the class 
will be free to open and close their exercises without. 
being obliged to join with the main.department. Such 
a union with the main school consumes the time and 
strength of the teacher, and gives no adequate advantage 
to the children. Fifth, the room should be so arranged 
that scholars do not face the sthool as they enter the 
room, and visitors are not compelled to sit in front of or 
on the sides of the school. Sixth, let it be so located 
that proper ventilation can be obtained without currents 
of air blowing upon the children. Good air is of great 
importance, as bad order is often caused by an impure 
condition of the atmosphere. Seventh, it should be 
located so that. children will not be compelled to sit 
facing the windows, but will rather sit where the light 
will shine from the sides or rear of the room. 

Where Not to Locate Rooms.—There are thyee bad 
locations I have seen: 1. On the second floor of. the 
building. I have even seen a class located on the third 
floor of the building,—almost up in the bell-tower. 
Think of the many stairs these little ones have to climb 
to reach their Sunday home, and the liability to acci- 
dent! 2. A room is badly located in which artificial 
light is required every afternoon of the year. 3. A room 
is badly located which can only be entered by passing 
through the main school-room. Where churches are 
not able to provide separate rooms for the primary 
classes, the teacher has many difficulties to overcome. 
Nearly every church, however, could allow the primary 
class to locate in some corner of the main audience- 
room; and the large, high seats can be adapted to the 
comfort of the little ones by placing long footstools in 
the pews, which will rest the little limbs, and answer 
neatly as well as the little chairs. A portion ofa gal- 
lery can be so seated,.and a heavy curtain drawn in 
front of the class. Many teachers are placed at a great 
disadvantage in the location of the room in which they 
have to teach. Many church officers still believe that 
“any place is good enough for the little ones.” I live 
in expectation of the good time when our building com- 
mittees will say to the primary teachers, ‘‘ Where would 
you like to have the primary room located?” I am 
sure the answers will rise as one vast chorus, “In the 
very best place in the church building let me have my 
little ones.” The early impressions are very important 
and lasting, and everything should be done to make the 
surroundings of a room appear home-like and cheerful. 
The room should be made such a place that the child 
will love to visit it every Sunday, and will look forward 
to it with pleasure during all the week. 

In furnishing the room, we should give great impor- 
tance to these five points: convenience, utility, attractive- 
ness, comfort, and, in many cases, economy. Many 
teachers still advocate raised seats, either built upon 
steps or upon an incline. Having tried all plans, I 
have found that, while a teacher is brought nearer to 
the scholars in these raised seats, there are two very 
great disadvantages; these are the liability of the little 
ones to fall in using the steps, and the great temptation 
to slide down the inclines. Thus arranged, a room can 


are limited in space, the primary room must often be used 
for other gatherings. 

The Best Plan.—I believe the best plan is to have a 
level floor for the chairs, and a small, movable platform 
for the teacher, raised about six or eight inches from the 
floor. In seating the scholars, there is nothing better 
than the small chairs, They can be purchased in all 
sizes and different heights, adapted to the age of every 
child in the class. Expensive ones are made of oak, 
and are very handsome, Less expensive ones are made 
of the natural wood, and painted some bright color. 
They furnish the room very attractively. These can be 
made solid or cane-seated. It is much better to dis- 
pense with the arms, and have only straight backs, 
as children with much clothing on are crowded in 
the arm-chairs. These chairs can be arranged in cir- 
cular or in straight rows. They can be fastened to- 
gether by a board placed under the seats, and the ends 
of each row can be secured by inserting the legs in iron 
sockets screwed to the floor. To add to the comfort and 
attractiveness of the room, we should place upon the 
floor some bright-colored carpet,—which will prevent 
much of the noise that arises from bare floors. The 
walls of the room should be tinted some bright color, as 
white walls are very bare and glaring in appearance, 
and cannot be kept clean. I know of a room where the 
ceiling is tinted a light blue, and the walls a salmon- 
color. The effect is very bright and cheerful. The ex- 
pense was only a trifle more than ordinary whitewash. 
A‘primary room is not furnished without a musical 
instrument; and when teachers are allowed to choose, 
they should always select a piano in preference to an 
organ. It secures better time, and the children sing 
with more animation, as it gives a distinct and leading 
sound. Tables are also required for the teacher and 
secretaries, with ample drawers for holding papers and 
books. Closets are very useful to hold the various 
articles needed, and in some schools large closets are 
arranged with hooks for holding clothing. A cabinet of 
curiosities is sometimes used in the class-room, and 
proves very attractive and instructive. A clock should 
be placed where the teacher can see it, but where the 
children will not be reminded of the passing time. A 
blackboard, on the wall or in a frame, or a lapilinum- 
cloth, hung upon the wall, is absolutely necessary to the 
furnishing.of every class-room,. 

Maps and Charts,—Maps of the Holy Land, of the 
Scripture world, and of Paul’s journeys, are very useful. 
If found too expensive, teachers can’ easily make maps 
on large manilla paper that will answer every purpose. 
Charts containing the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Command- 
ments, the Beatitudes, and the Twenty-third Psalm, can 
be purchased at reasonable prices, and will be found 
very useful. A set of stencils has become absolutely 
necessary. With these a teacher can print on muslin 
or paper new songs, order of exercises, or any of the 
charts mentioned above. They are not expensive, and 
stencils printing one-inch letters are the most useful. 

How shall the room be beautified so that the eye shail 
be pleased, and the mind instructed, and the heart led 
to think of the Giver of all beauty and good? If the 
teacher has plenty of money to spend, beautiful pictures 
can be bought to adorn the walls, and blooming plants 
can be purchased weekly from the conservatories. But 
a room can be made very attractive in many ways that 
cost but little money, and in this work the children will 
be glad.to help. Mottoes or passages from Scripture 
can be cut from colored papers, and placed upon the 
wall in an attractive manner. Banners can be cheaply 
made out of bright-colored cambric, and ornamented 
with colored papers. Charts which illustrate some les- 
son truths, and are pictures in themselves, can be made 
out of heavy cardboard, and either painted or orna- 
mented with paper. Plants the childrei will gladly 
bring to adorn the room, and vases on the table can 
easily be kept filled with flowers by the same little 
hands. There are many ways to adorn the room. [ 
have had space only to suggest a few. I have lately 
visited a charming room, adorned by the teacher and 
the scholars, and at a slight expense, but made a true 
Sabbath home and a delight. After all is said, we must 
not aim to make our rooms so showy that the eye of the 
child will be fastened on its adornments; but rather let 


all beauty, not only in this world, but who has prepared 
for them more beautiful things in his heavenly home 
than their eyes can picture or heart imagine. Aim to 
teach Jesus in every word you apeak and every service 
of the hour, as well as in everything you bring’to adorn 


our aim be to have every object of beauty teach some | 
truth that will lead the mind of the child to the Giver of | 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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SUNSHINE-MAKERS AND CUP-BEARERS. 


BY ELLA A. DRINKWATER. 


As you read this title, some of you may begin to 
imagine who the Sunshine-makers are; and you will 
probably conclude that they are some very happy people 
who have everything they want, and can go everywhere 
and spend a great deal of time and money in making 
every one about them have a good time. That is what 
we would all like to do,—is it not? 

But each one of these Sunshine-makers is a member 
of “ The Shut-in Society.” 

Ah! now you begin to imagine some large building, in 
style of architecture something between a church and a 
prison, where a number of people are closely confined. 
But no one building contains the Shut-in Society; for 
parts of it may be found in all our states and terri- 
tories, in Canada, in Norway and Russia, and almost 
every state in Europe; in Syria, India, Japan, China, 
and the Hawaiian Islands. 

The Shut-ins are the men and women who are shut in 
as Noah was shut in the ark. “And the Lord shut him 
in” is their motto. The Sunshine-makers are the boys 
and girls who are shut in their homes, or in their rooms, 
or upon their beds, by chronic disease. 

There are thirty-seven of these Sunshine-makers all 
under nineteen years of age. Some of them have not 


feet. Some of them have homes with everything that 
love and money can do for them; while many of them 
are poor, and, until they joined The Shut-in Society, had 
little to amuse themselves with. 

Do you ask where the sunshine comes in? They 
make it for each other, and others make it for them, 


bership card with the rising sun upon it, and such sug- 


able to read to yourself?” with a package of paper and 
envelopes, and a “ Daily Food,” containing a Bible verse 
for each day in the year, so short that all the boys and girls 
may read the same verse each day; and perhaps they 
plan to read it at the same hour, 

They have a library of over a hundred and fifty books, 
the most of the best children’s books and magazines, 
and ninety-nine packages of papers and magazines 
were distributed among them last year; also drawing 
materials, foreign stamps, paper dolls, scrap-books, blank 
scrap-books, clippings from papers, and fancy-work 
materials. 

One of their methods for making sunshine is their 
circular letters; and there are eighteen of these now 
going the rounds. One of them begins, and writes about 
himself (or herself), his pets, his home, and ways of amuse- 
ment, and passes it on to another, who reads it, and 
writes a description of himself or herself, and sends it on, 
growing larger, like a snowball rolled in the snow, until 
it returns to the first writer with nine stories added 
to his (or hers). 

Wheel-chairs are given to the Society, and some of 
them are loaned to a Sunshine-maker who is able to sit 
up. These chairs have names and inscriptions: “The 
Little Dorothy Chair,” and “In Memory of Edith 
Yorke,” are memorials of the dear ones the Lord has 
taken out of The Shut-in Society to be with him. 

But who are the Cup-bearers ? 

I hope every boy and girl who reads this will become 
one of them. They are the healthy boys and girls 
between six and nineteen who carry cups of consolation 
to these blessed Sunshine-makers. They cut out and 
collect the pictures for the scrap-books, beg the foreign 
stamps, save their money to buy a paint-box, give their 
books to the library, direct and send them papers and 
magazines, and, best of all, write them cheery letters, 
telling them all about the out-of-door life that they are 
shut in from. 

There are now thirty-nine Cup-bearers, each of whom, 
when they joined the Society, received a badge of purple 
ribbon and a printed letter of welcome, and was assigned 
a Sunshine-maker with whom to correspond. 

The Sunshine-makers have also a corner in “ The Open 
Window,” the magazine of The Shut-in Society, filled 
with poetry, puzzles, and stories; and we shall not be 
surprised if one day they have a Sunshine Magazine all 
to themselves. Meanwhile they are allowed to write 
letters, and stories even, to the grown-up magazine, 

Miss G. L. Lewis, Dorchester, Massachusetts, is the 
secretary of the Sunshine-makers, and all further infor- 





and beautify the children’s Sabbath home, 





never be used for any other purpose; and, where churches 


Thiladelphia. 


mation may be obtained from her, 
New Vernon, N. J. 





When they join The Shut-in Society, they receive a mem- — 












walked for years; others have never stood upon theit ~— 


gestive questions as “ Have you a paint-box?” “ Are you © 














LESSON HELPS. 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1889.] 














AL July 7.—Samuel Called of God 1Sam. 3; 1-14 
2. July 14.—The Sorrowful Death of Eli 18am, 4: 1-18 
& July 21,—Samuel the Reformer ........ 1 Sam, 7 : 1-12 
4 July 28.—Israel Asking for & Kim ge... scsscerseeseereerers 1 Sam. 8 : 4-20 
6. August 4.—Saul Chosen of the Lord 1 Sam, 9 : 15-27 
6. August 11.—Samuel’s Farewell Address............0.....00- 1 Bam. 12: 1-15 
7. August 18,—Saul Rejected by the Lord...1 Sam. 415 : 10-23 
+8. August 26.—The Anointing Of David... ccc 1 Sam. 16 ; 1-13 


9. September 1.—David and Goliath 1Sam, 17 : 82-61 











Lord, he hath also rejected thee from being king.—1 Sam. 15: 23. 


10, September 8.— David and Jonathan 1 Sam. 20 : 1-13 
11. September 15.—David Sparing Saul 1 Sam, 24 :4-17 
September 22.—Death of Saul and His Sons................... 18am. 31 : 1-13 


13. September 29.—Review; or, Tem 


26-88; or, Missionary Lesson, Psa. 67 : 1-7, 


perance Lesson, 1 Sam, 2 : 23-31, 





. VIL, SUNDAY, AUGUST 18, 1889. 
Titte: SAUL REJECTED BY THE LORD. 


LESSON 


(1 Sam. 15: 10-23. Memory verses, 22, 23.) 


COMMON VERSION. 


“10 J Then came the word of the 

Lopp unto Sim‘u-el, saying, 
-* 11 It repenteth me that I have 
_ Set up Saul fo be king: for he is 
turned back from following me, 
and hath not performed my 
Pommandments. And it grieved 
‘u-el; and he cried unto the 

all night. 

“12 And when Siim/’u-el rose early 
to meet Saul in the morning, it 
was told Sim/‘u-el, saying, Saul 
eame to Car’mel, and, behold, he 
set him up a place, and is gone 
about, and passed on, and gone 
down to Gil’gil. 
i983 And Sim/u-el came to Saul: 
and Saul said unto him, Blessed 
be thou of the Lorp: I have per- 
formed the commandment of the 
Lorp. 


M4 And Sim’u-el said, What 
meaneth then this bleating of the 
sheep in mine ears, and the low- 
ing of the oxen which I hear? 

16 And Saul said, They have 
brought them from the Am/a-lek- 
ites; for the people spared the best 
of the sheep and of the oxen, to 
sacrifice unto the Lorp thy God; 
and the rest we have utterly de- 


16 Then Sim’u-el said unto 
Saul, Stay, and I will tell thee 
what the Lorp hath said to me 
this night. And he said unto 
him, Say on. 

.17 And Sim/’u-el said, When 
thou wast little in thine own sight, 
at not made the head of the 
of Is’ra-el, and the LorpD 
anointed thee king over Is’ra-el? 

18 And the Lorp sent thee ona 
journey, and said, Go and utterly 
destroy the sinners the Am’a-lek- 
ites, and fight against them until 
they be consumed. 

19 Wherefore then didst thou 
not obey the voice of the Lorp, 
but didst fly upon the spoil, and 
didst evil in the sight of the Lonp? 

20 And Saul said unto Sim’u-el, 
Yea, I have obeyed the voice of 
the Lorp, and have gone the way 
which the Lorp sent me, and 
have brought A’giig the king of 
Am/’a-lék, and have utterly de- 
gtroyed the Am/a-lek-ites, 

21 But the people took of the 
spoil, sheep and oxen, the chief 
of the things which should have 
been utterly destroyed, to sacrifice 
ufito the Lorp thy God in Gilgal. 

22 And Sim’u-el said, Hath the 
Lorp as great delight in burnt 
Offerings and sacrifices, as in obey- 
ing the voice of the Lonv? Behold, 
to obey is better than sacrifice, 
and to hearken than the fat of 
rams. : 

28 For rebellion és as the sin of 
Witchcraft, and stubbornness is 
aa iniquity andidolatry. Because 
thou hast rejected the word of the 
Lorp, he hath also rejected thee 


TEXT. 


REVISED VERSION. 
10 Then came the word of the 
11 Lorp unto Samuel, saying, It 
repenteth me that I have set 
up Saul to be king: for he is 
turned back from following 
me, and hath not performed 
my commandments. And 
Samuel was wroth; and he 
cried unto the Lorp all night. 
12 And Samuel rose early to meet 
Saul in the morning; and it 
was told Samuel, saying, Saul 
came to Carmel, and, behold, 
he set him up a! monument, 
and is gone about, and passed 
on, and gone down to Gilgal. 
18 And Samuel came to Saul: and 
Saul said unto him, Blessed be 
thou of the Lorp. I have per- 
formed the commandment of 
14 the Lorp, And Samuel said, 
What meaneth then this bleat- 
ing of the sheep in mine ears, 
and the lowing of the oxen 
15 whichI hear? And Saul said, 
They have brought them from 
the Amalekites ; for the people 
spared the best of the sheep 
and of the oxen, to sacrifice 
unto the Lorp thy God; and 
the rest we have “utterly de- 
16 stroyed. Then Samuel said 
unto Saul, Stay, and I will 
tell thee what the Lorp hath 
said tome thisnight, And he 
17 said unto him, Say on. And 
Samuel said, * Though thou 
wast little in thine own,sight, 
wast thou not made the head 
of the tribes of Israel? And 
the Lorp anointed thee king 
18 over Israel; and the LorpD sent 
thee on a journey, and said, 
Go and utterly destroy the sin- 
ners the Amelekites, and fight 
against them until they be 
19 consumed. Wherefore then 
didst thou not obey the voice 
of the Lorp, but didst fly 
upon the spoil, and didst 
that which was eyil in the 
20 sight of the Lorp? And Saul 
said unto Samuel, Yea, I have 
obeyed the voice of the Lorp, 
and have gone the way which 
the LorD sent me, and haye 
brought Agag the king of Am- 
alek, and have ‘utterly de- 
21 stroyed the Amalekites. But 
the people took of the spoil, 
sheepand oxen, thechiefofthe 
devoted things, tosacrifice unto 
the Lorp thy God in Gilgal, 
22 And Samuel said, Hath the 
Lorp as great delight in burnt 
offerings and sacrifices, as in 
obeying the voice of the Lorp? 
Behold, to obey is better than 
sacrifice, and to hearken than 
23 the fatoframs. For rebellion 
is as the sin of * witehcraft, 
and stubbornness is as %idol- 
airy and ‘teraphim. Because 
thou hast rejected the word of 
the Lorp, he hath also rejected 





from being king. 


i Heb. hand. 2 Heb. devoted. 
Weicutee See Gen, saxt 19, 34. 


The American Committee would substitute “Jehovah” for “the 


Lorp” throughout, 


£Or, Though thou be little... 
not head of tre tribes of Israci? 4 Hen, devoted. 


thee from being king. 


art thou 
6 Heb. dwination. * Ur, 





4 LESSON PLAN, 


. Torre oF THE QUARTER: 


GoipEN TExT FOR THE QUARTER? Behold, to obey is bet- 
ter than sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of rums.—1 Sam. 


15: 22, 


Obedience and Disobedience. 





Lrssow Torre: Disobedience Punished. 
Saul’s Transgression, vs, 10-16. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. Saul’s Condemnation, vs. 16-21. 
3. Saul’s Punishment, vs. 22, 23. 
Goipen Text: Because thou hast rejected the word of the 


Dairy Home Reaprnes: 


M.—1 Sam. 15 : 10-23. Disobedience punished. 
T.—1 Sam. 13 : 1-23, Saul’s early deeds as king. 
W.—1 Sam, 14 : 1-28. Saul’s early deeds as king. 
T.—1 Sam. 14 ; 24-52. Saul’s deeds and kindréd, 
F,—1 Sam. 15:1-9, Saul sent to destroy Amalek, 
$.—Num. 16 : 1-85. Disobedience punished. 
$.—Jonah 1:1-17. Disobedience punished. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 

I. SAUL’S TRANSGRESSION. 

|. As Stated by the Lord: 

He... hath not performed my commandments (11). 

ay rw . Shall be ransomed; he shall surely be put to death 
Vv : 

Thou hast not kept the commandment of the Lord 44 Sam. 18 : 13). 

Go and smite Amalek, and utterly destroy (1 Sam. 1 i 

Saul and the people spared Agag, and the best (1 ed 15 : 9). 

ll, As Discovered by Samuel ; 

What meaneth then this... which I hear? (14.) 

God hath found out the iniquity of thy servants (Gen. 44 : 16). 

Be sure your sin will find you out (Num. eit: 23). 

Samuel rose early to meet Saul (1 Sam. 15 : 12). 

There is nothing covered up, that shall not be revealed (Luke 12 : 2). 

IH. As Acknowledged by Saul : 

The people spared the best; ... the rest we... destroyed (15). 

She gave me of the tree, and I did eat (Gen. 3 : 12), 

sai? ey thing that was vile and refuse, that they destroyed (1 Sam, 


9). 
The people took of the spoil... to sacrifice unto the Lord (1 Sam. 


21) 
Our sins testify against us (Isa. 59 : 12). 


1. ‘It repenteth me.’’ Repentance with the Lord : (1) Its nature ; 
(2) Its causes ; (8) Its ennagneness. 

2. Samuel was wroth.” Righteous indignation: (1) Its occa- 

God’s order; (2) 


sions ; (2) Its expressions ; (3) Its limitations, 
8. The rest we have utterly destroyed.” (1 
Saul’s reservation.—(1) Partia) obedience ; (2) Complete failare. 
II, SAUL’S CONDEMNATION, 
1, God an Accuser : 


I will tell thee what the Lord hath said (16). 

The voice of thy brother's blood crieth unto me Boon, 4:10). 
Saul... is turned back from following me (1 Sam. 15: 11). 

He cannot answer him one of a thousand (Job 9: ‘ws 

I will be a swift witness against the sorcerers (Mal. 3 : 5). 

il. Thoroughness a Duty : 

Go and utterly destroy the sinners the Amalekites (18). 
Twill ewig A blot out the remembrance of Amalek (Exod. 17 : 14). 
Thou shalt biet out... Amalek from under heaven (Deut, 25 ; 19). 
Do them with all thine heart, om with all thy soul (Deut 26 : 16). 
Do it with thy might (Eccl, 9: 10). 


iW. Imperfection a Sin: 
Yea, Ihave obeyed... . But the people took of the spoil (20, 
91). " 


Thou nage have smitten five or six times (2 Kings 13 : 19). 
Whosoever .. . shall break one, . . . shall be called least (Matt. 5 : 19). 
Cursed is every one which continueth not Pts all things (Gal. 3: 10). 
a ct a. whole law, and yet stumble in one point,... guilty (Jas. 


t " * , and I will tell thee what the Lord hath said,” (1) The 
pe 8 representative ; (2) The Lord’s offender ; (3) The Lord's 


2. “Wherefore then didst thou not obey?”* (1) Disobedience 
charged ; (2) Vindication sought. 


8. “I have obeyed. ... But the poe agg pte ae ) Personal fidelity 
claimed ; (2) Popular transgression ted 


III. 8SAUL’S PUNISHMENT. - 


1. Under God’s Displeasure : 
Hath the Lord as great delight in burnt offerings, «+. asin 
obeying ? (22. ) 


To do justice .. . is more acceptable to the Lord than sacrifice (Prov. 


I aight not in the blood of buliocks im. 1: aor 
The wrath of God abideth on him (John 8 : 36), 
Rendering vengeance to them... that pie not (2 Thess, 1 : 8). 
Il, Charged with Sin ; ’ 
Rebellion is as the sin of witchcraft (23). 
Ye have been rebellious against the Lord (Deut. 9 : 7). 
1 know thy rebellion, and thy stiff noe (Deut. 81:2 ys 
He addeth rebellion uutil his sin (Job 
Hold them guilty, O God;... they bed rebelled (Psa. 5 : 10). 
il. Rejected as King : 
He hath also rejected thee from being king (23), 
Now thy kingdom shall not continue (1 Sam. 18 : 14). 
It repenteth me that I have set up Saul to be king (1 Sam. 15 : 11). 
re fora hath rejected thee from being king (1 Sam. 15 : 26). 
he Lord hath rent the kingdom of Israel from thee (1 Sam. 15; 28). 


= “To obey is better than sacrifice.”’” (1) A good way; 
of Obedience. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 
THE DOOMED AMALEKITES. 


Their founder (Gen. 36 : 12). 

Their assault on Israel (Exod. 17:8; Num. 24 : 20, marg.). 

Its especial virulence (Deut. 25 : 17, 18). 

Its repulse through God (Exod. 17 : 9-13). 

Their doom decreed (Exod. 17 : 14-17). 

Their doom reaffirmed (Num. 24 : 20 ; Deut, 25 : 19). 

Their persistent hostility (Num. 14 : 
10:12; 1 Sam. 30 :1,2; Psa. 8:5, 7). 

Their destruction ordered (1 Sam, 15 : 1-3). 

Saul spares them (1 Sam. 15 : 4-9) 

Saul’s course condemned (1 Sam. 15 : 16-23 ; 28 : 18). 


4: 43). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 





(2) A better 
way ; (3) The best way.—(1) The value of sacrifice ; (2) The value 


(2) Its results.—Rejected of God,—(1) What? (2) Why (3) Whom? 


45; Judg.3:18; 6:3; 7:12; 


Their final overthrow (1 Sam. 27:8; 30:17,18; 2Sam.1:1; 1Chron. 


The renewal of the kingdom at Gilgal was attended by a 
remarkable sign: thunder and rain in the time of wheat har- 


Samuel (1 Sam. 12: 16-25). The-early part of the reign oj 
Saul was marked by a victory over the Philistines (1 Sam, 
13: 1-4), but this only led to a renewed attack on their part 
(vs, 5-7). While waiting for Samuel, Saul presumptuously 
offered sacrifice himself, for which he was rebuked by Sam. 
uel, and the end of his dynasty foretold (vs. 8-14). Ther 
follows an account of the little band of Israelites and thei; 
unarmed condition (vs. 15-23), Chapter 14 contains an 
account of the remarkable adventure of Jonathan and his 
armor-bearer, which resulted in the defeat of the great host 
of the Philistines (vs, 1-16). Saul and his band, joined by 
others as they went, continued the battle, under a curse from 
Saul if any tasted food. Jonathan unwittingly disobeyed, 
and afterwards the whole host ate of the captured beasts 
with the blood (vs. 17-35). Seeking Divine counsel, Saul 
delayed pursuit, and discovered the disobedience of Jona- 
than; but the people would not allow him to be put to death 
(vs. 36-45). A general description of the wars of Saul is then 
given (vs. 47-52). 

The lesson is immediately preceded by an account of the 
command of Samuel to smite Amalek, and cf the victory and 
disobedience of Saul. 

The place of the lesson was Gilgal, though Samuel prob- 
bly came from Ramah. The time is altogether uncertain. 
Usher fixes it at B, C. 1079, in the fifteenth or seventeenth 
year of Saul’s reign. It was probably after the birth of 
David, who was thirty years old when he began to reign 
(B. C. 4055 or 1059). 


‘ 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D,, LL.D, 


Shortly after Saul began his reign, he was guilty of an act 
of disobedience and presumption which Samuel was. obliged 
to rebuke, Samuel had distinctly and most emphatically 
declared to both him and the people at the outset, that the 
one indispensable condition of prosperity and success was a 
faithful and hearty obedience to the will of God. Saul was 
a skilful and energetic r@ler, and a valiant commander. At 
a time when Israel was beset by foes on every side, he was 
victorious over them in every direction (1 Sam. 14: 47), He 
was a man of fine personal appearance (1 Sam. 9: 2; 10: 24), 
and had many noble and generous qualities. But he had an 
indomitable self-will, which was heightened by his sudden 
elevation to the throne, by his brilliant military achieve- 
ments, and by his great and growing popularity. This was 
shown in the impatient haste with which he presumed to 
offer sacrifice at Gilgal, without waiting for the promised 
coming of Samuel, which was delayed beyond the time ap- 
pointed (1 Sam. 13: 8-10). In consequence of this, Samuel 
declared to him (vs. 13, 14) that the kingdom should not be 
perpetuated in his family, as it would otherwise have been, 
but should be transferred to another. And in the present 
lesson a fresh act of disobedience is recorded, for which there 
was not even the palliation which he pleaded on his own 
behalf in the former case (1 Sam. 13; 11, 12). An explicit 
command was given him, which he wilfully disregarded, in 
consequence of which Samuel announced to him that the 
Lord had rejected him from being king. And from that 
time forward, Samuel, though he grieved for Saul, with- 
drew his countenance and co-operation from him (1 Sam. 
15 : 35), and the Spirit of the Lord departed from Saul 
(1 Sam. 16: 14). 

The critical assertion that these are two discrepant accounts 
of the same transaction is entirely arbitrary and without 
foundation. There is a resemblance between the events, 
because they reflect alike the character of the parties chiefly 
concerned, the self-will of Saul, the concern of Samuel for the 
honor of God; but the circumstances differ considerably,— 
the occasion, the details of the transaction, and the immedi- 
ate consequences, were different. Saul’s second offense was 
more aggravated, and Samuel dealt with it in a more 
peremptory manner, and pronounced upon the royal offender 
a severer penalty.), In the first instance, the sentence simply 
limited the royalty to Saul himself; it should not continue 


2. ‘Thou hast rejected the word of the Lord. The Lord’s is li seco ins i 
word ; (2) The king’s rebellion.—(1) Beatin; r ) Rebellion ; in his line. In the nd raga the kingd Oma Wen. Bees 
(3) Rejection. from him, and given to another. 

8. ‘‘He hath also rejected thee.’’ Saul’s rejection : (1) Its basis; 


Verse 10.—Then came the word of Jehovah unto Samuel, 
saying : This'is a phrase of frequent occurrence in the Prophets 
(Iga. 38: 4; Jer.1: 4). It necessarily denotes a direct com- 
munication from God to them, not something which is the 
result of their own reflection, or which springs out of the 
exercise of their own faculties. The immediate revelations 
made to the prophets are to be distinguished from the super- 
natural influence of the Holy Spirit upon the minds and 
hearts of men in sanctification. This purifies, quickens, and 
elevates the faculties, gives a clearer apprehension of truth 
already revealed, a more profound sense of its spiritual mean- 
ing, and an experience of its saving power. But it imparts 
no truth additional to that which is already revealed. The 
knowledge gained rests entirely on antecedent revelations. 
But the communications made to the prophets are fresh im- 
partations directly trom God, and the knowledge conveyed or 
the duty enjoined rests on the authority of the revelation 
then mude. 





vest, which was made the occasion of further admonition by 


Veise aM hdesesunte scx? <siSarhs hereetony, * 
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When the Scriptures declare, as they so frequently do, that 
God repents of what he has done (Gen. 6: 6; Exod. 32 214; 
Judg. 2: 18), it is plain that the words must be used in a 
different sense from that they are when it is denied that he 
ever does repent. As an infinitely perfect being, God is, of 
course, immutable. His purposes never change. He always 
does what is perfectly wise and right. And nothing can ever 
result differently from what he anticipated. As he never 
can make a mistake, he can never wish that he had acted 
differently from that he really did. God’s dealings toward 
men change, not because there is any change in God, but 
because men themselves are altered, or the situation is altered. 
God made Saul king, and accomplished through him the 
deliverance of his people from their oppressors. But when 
Saul showed a spirit of disobedience to the express commands 
of God, the Lord declared to Samuel that the kingdom should 
be taken from him. So that, using the language of men, the 
Scriptures say, When God thus withdraws for good and suf- 
ficient cause what he has previously bestowed, that he repents 
having done what he did.—For he ts turned back from follow- 
ing me: God's revealed will is man’s highest rule of duty. 
The will of God is the expression of his pure and perfect 
nature, which is the ultimate standard of right. To depart 
from God in any respect or to any extent is so far to forsake 
the right and do what must necessarily be wrong. To violate 
the commands of God in any particular is to do what is sin- 
ful and ruinous.—And hath not performed my commandments : 
An apostle tells us that to offend in one point is to be guilty 
of all (James 2:10). A breach of one commandment is 
resistance to the authority of him by whom the whole law is 
given, and shows a readiness to break any other command- 
ment, if there were the like inducement and opportunity.— 
And Samuel was wroth: This is a more exact rendering than 
that of the Authorized Version, “It grieved Samuel.” It 
was not only pain and sorrow that he felt, but a holy indig- 
nation, that a man under such obligations, with such oppor- 
tunities, and in such a position as Saul, should have acted in 
such an unworthy and inexcusable manner.—And he cried 
unto Jehovah all night: The earnestness and the deep feeling 
with which he prayed are expressed both by its being said 
that “ he cried” and by his continuing the entire night. 

Verse 12.—And Samuel rose early to meet Saul in the morn- 
ing: Samuel seems to have been in the habit of early rising 
(1 Sam. 9 : 26), as was his father before him (1 Sam. 1 : 19). 

e had a special motive on this occasion. He had a Divine 

essage to deliver. What he was bidden of God to do, he 
would do promptly (John 13 : 27).—And it was told Samuel, 
saying, Saul came to Curmel: This is not Mount Carmel, the 
famous promontory on the western coast of Palestiffe, but a 
Carmel situated in the wilderness region of the southeastern 
portion of Judah, best known as the residence of the churlish 
Nabal (1 Sam. 25:2). This was on Saul’s route as he returned 
from his attack upon the Amalekites; and Samuel may have 
expected to meet him here, but was told on his arrival that 
Saul had already come and gone.—And, behold, he set him up 
amonument: He erected some permanent memorial of his 
victory. The Hebrew word here used for “monument” 
properly means “hand.” Perhaps a hand was carved upon 
it, or it was so called as pointing out what was to be com- 
memorated.— And is gone about: Turned or made a bend in 
his course.—And passed on, und gone down to Gilgal: It was a 
descent to Gilgal, because it lay in the basin of the Jordan. 
This place had a epecial interest for Saul, as it was there he 
was confirmed in his kingdom (1 Sam. 11: 14, 15). 

Verse 13.—Saul greeted Samuel at his coming in the most 
courteous manner, and one befitting the sacred character of 
the prophet, “Blessed be thou of Jehovah.” He added, “I 
have performed the commandment of Jehovah.” He had 
done in part what he had been told to do. He kad made 
the expedition against Amalek. He had gained a victory 
over them. But he had not carried out his instructions to 
the full. And yet while wilfully failing to do all that he had 
been bidder, he felicitated himself on his half-way obedience, 
and was ready to boast of it as though he had really acquitted 
himself in a creditable manner, __ 

Verse 14.—But Samuel at once detected the flaw in his 
professed obedience.— What meaneth then this bleating of the 
sheep in mine ears: He had been sent, not to gather booty, 
but to destroy all that belonged to this accursed race, 
which had been the first to attack Israel in their weariness 
and destitution in the wilderness (Exod. 17 : 8), and had 
maintained their attitude of spiteful and inveterate hostility 
ever since. 

Verse 15.—They have brought them from the Amalekites: 
This sudden change of person indicates a disposition to shift 
the responsibility of wrong-doing upon others,—a disposition 
which comes out still more clearly in what immediately fol- 
lows. He had said (v. 13), when speaking of what he con- 
ceived to be praiseworthy, “I have performed,” ete.; now 
he says, “ They have brought,” etc. It was not I; they did 
it. How disinclined men always are to acknowledge that 
they are in fault! (Gen. 3:12; Exod. 32: 22, ete.) —For the 
people spared the best of the sheep und of the oxen: It was the 


motives. They saved the best in order “to sacrifice unto 
Jehovah thy God.” As muchi as to say, Samuel surely could 
not find fault in the interest of the Lord his God, when such 
a splendid offering as this was made to him, And thus men 
have thought to atone for lives of sin by giving their riches 
unrighteously acquired to pious uses. They would compound 
with God for acts of transgression “By gifts which they lay 
upon his altar.— And the rest we have utlerly destroyed: Mark 
once more the change of person. 
they did. What was-in accordance with the command, we 
did. He boasts his partial obedience. But obedience, to be 
acceptable, must be universal. 
in the divine commandments, and will obey this but refuse 
to obey that, or will obey to-morrow but refuse to obey to-day, 
have no true spirit of obedience. He who really obeys God, 
strives at least to obey all that he requires, at all times, under 
all circumstances, The word rendered “ utterly destroyed ” 
means strictly, as is stated in the margin, “ devoted.” 
a vow of devotement unto God. 


gizé for what is inexcusable.—And I will tell thee what Jehovah 
hath said tome: The pretexts which you offer may delude 
yourself ; they cannot deceive God, who penetrates through 
all disguises, and whose judgment is according to truth and 
the real nature of things. It is of small account what men 
may think or say of your conduct. The question of utmost 
importance is what estimate does the Lord put upon it.— 
This night: It is a message just delivered, and expresses his 
present mind.—And he said unto him, Say on: Saul could not 
refuse to listen to the messenger of God, however unwelcome 
his message’ might be. And Samuel, though addressing a 
king, just returning with the spoils of victory at the head of 
his victorious army, and though personally and warmly 
attached to Saul, for whom he had been importunately inter- 
ceding all the night, nevertheless speaks the plain and honest 
truth without disguise, sternly rebukes hin\ for his fault, and 
denounces upon him that judgment which he had vainly im- 
plored the Lord to avert. | 


thou not made the head of the tribes of Israel ? He reminds him 
of his former humble condition, and of the lowly opinion 


.self by charging the fault upon the people. 


justification. 





people; I did not do it, And it was done with the best of 


What was blameworthy, 


They who make distinctions 


It was 


Verse 16.—Stay: Cease, desist from all attempts to apolo- 


Verse 17.—Though thou wast little in thine own sight, wast 


which he had of himself (1 Sam. 9: 21), from which the 
Lord had exalted him to his present lofty station. Or the 
meaning may be as expressed in the margin, “ Though thou be 
little,” ete., “art thou not head,” etc. The reference is then 
to what Saul had just said. He had sought to excuse him- 
But however 
little he may be disposed to attribute to himself, is he not 
the head of the nation? He was in control. He should 
have required the people to do what they should have done. 
And he was responsible for allowing them to do as they did. 
—And Jehovah anointed thee king over Israel: What Samuel 
did by Divine direction the Lord is said to havedone. This 
is a plain allusion to 1 Samuel 10: 1,—the only passage in 
which the anointing of Saul is recorded. That, the critics 
say, belongs to a narrative in which Samuel is represented as 
a simple seer, consulted by people about their ordinary 
affairs, but having no political control. And yet here Samuel 
is confronting Saul, directing him what to do, denouncing 
him for not doing it, and threatening to depose him from 
that royal station to which he had elevated him. Samuel 
claims and exercises that supreme authority which was 
accorded to kim in 1 Samuel 8 and 10: 17-27. It here ap- 
pears again that the sundering of those narratives is without 


Verse 18.—And Jehovah sent thee on a journey: What Samuey 
charged Saul to do in the name of the Lord, the Lord him- 
self is here said to have done. And so, whenever God’s word 
is truly spoken by human lips, it is the Lord who speaks 
through those lips; and the message comes with the same 
authority as though spoken directly from heaven.—Go and 
utterly destroy the sinners the Amalekites: The epithet here 
attached to them gives the reason of the command. It was 
a judicial execution of criminals for the crimes which they 
had committed against God and against his people. It was 
not an arbitrary and cruel sentence of extermination against 
an innocent and unoffending race. If God had seen fit to 
execute it by his own immediate interposition, as he did in the 
case of Sodom, all would be obliged to confess with Abraham 
that the Judge of all the earth did right (Gen. 18: 25). He 
chose, in this instance, to commit the execution of his righteous 
sentence to Saul and the army of Israel. This justifies no 
crusade in the name of religion which God himself does not 
expressly authorize by the direct and immediate declaration 
of his will. And that Saul was made the executioner of 
Divine justice in this instance should have warned him, that, 
if he too transgressed the will of God, retribution would like- 
wise overtake him. 

Verse 19.— Wherefore then didst thou not obey the voice of 
Jehovah? Kings and those that are in authority must not 
forget that they too are under the righteous government of 
God, and that they are responsible to him for the manner in 
which they execute the trust which he has placed in their 
hands. And it is the same with those who are possessed of 
influence or property or talents of every sort. Everything 


bility. It imposes obligations and duties which the Lord 
requires them to fulfil.—But didst fly upon the spoil: (Comp. — 
1 Sam. 14: 32.) Eager scrambling after personal gain re- 
gardless of duty is the sin which is here rebuked; and it may 
be committed in a great variety of ways—And didst that 
which was evil in the sight of Jehovah: His unerring judg- 
ment is the tribunal of last appeal. Men may extenuate, 
or approve; but if God condemns it, it is wrong. 

Verse 20.—Saul still parades his partial and half-way 
obedience, as though it were deserving of credit, and should 
silence Samuel’s condemnation—Agag, the king of Amalek: 
This, as appears from Numbers 24 : 7, was the common name 
of the Amalekite kings, as Pharaoh of the kings of Egypt, 
Abimelech of the kings of the Philistines, Caesar of the 
emperors of Rome, ete, 

Verse 21.—But the people: He still insists on throwing the 
blame upon them, in order to exonerate himself, and repeats 
the flimsy pretext that they were actuated by a pious motive. 
If, instead of vainly laboring thus for his own justification, he 
had frankly and penitently confessed his fault, the result 
might have been different (Prov. 28 : 13). As it was, he 
continued to justify his offense until the sentence of rejection 
was pronounced upon him, when his tardy confession proved 
to be too late (v. 24). The sentence was irreversible. 

Verse 22.—_Hath Jehovah as great delight in burnt offerings 
and sacrifices, as in obeying the voice of Jehovah? To ask the 
question is to answer it. It admits of only one reply. Samuel 
here affirms the great doctrine so constantly repeated by the - 
prophets, that ceremonial observances are of no value when 
severed from moral and spiritual obedience (Isa. 1 : 11-16; 
Hos. 6: 6; Mic. 6: 6-8.) And it is a truth which belongs to 
both dispensations. Ritual services and attendance upon 
external ordinances are of no account before God, except as 
they foster and express the devotion of the heart. It is not 
that sacrifices were not commanded; but it is that they are 
unacceptable when emptied of their true meaning, and of 
the purpose for which they were intended (Matt. 23 : 23). 
“Burnt offerings” were those in which the, entire animal 
was consumed upon the altar. “Sacrifices,” as used tech- 
nically in contrast with the former, denoted the peace-offer- 
ings in which, beside the portion consumed upon the altar, - 
and that which was given to the priests, a part of the flesh — 
was given to the offerer and his friends for a sacred meal, 
significant of communion with one another and with the 
Lord.—To obey is better than sacrifice: Self-surrender is more 
precious than any other gift that man can offer unto God; 
and no gift, however costly, is acceptable to him without it, 
—And to hearken than the fat of rams: To hearken is not 
merely to hear the word of God and pay no further regard 
to it, but to listen devoutly and attentively, with the fixed 
purpose to obey. The fat as the richest portion of the animal 
was in every species of sacrifice to be exclusively the Lord’s, 
and to be burned upon the altar. In consequence of this 
sacrificial use, the eating of fat, as of blood, was strictly pro- 
hibited (Lev. 3: 17; 7: 25,26). As the spiritual sacrifice is 
the true and only acceptable sacrifice (Psa. 51 : 17), it is 
equally within the power of all. The richest in this world’s 
goods have no advantage in this respect over the poor 
(Mark 12: 438). 

Verse 23.—For rebellion is as the sin of witchcraft: Or, as it 
is more exactly rendered in the margin, “divination”’ This 
is a general term, including all unauthorized ways prac- 
ticed by heathen nations for prying into the will of God. 
These were strictly forbidden as abominations to the Lord 
(Deut. 18: 10-12). They were connected with low, grovel- 
ing, and unworthy ideas of God. They were altogether 
deceptive and illusive. The purposes of God were not to be 
discovered in that manner. God made known his will by 
direct revelation, so far as he designed it to be disclosed.— 
And stubbornness is as idolatry and teraphim: A man might as 
well serve other gods at once as obstinately to refuse to obey 
the will of God. “Idolatry,” literally “emptiness,” as de- 
noting the worship of that which had no real existence; or, 
the word may signify, as in the margin, “iniquity,” since 
that which is devoid of good is positively bad. “Teraphim” 
were a sort of household deities (Gen. 31: 19; Judg. 17 : 5; 
1 Sam. 19:13). Samuel concludes with the startling words, 
Because thou hast rejected the word of Jehovah, he hath also 
rejected thee from being king (comp. Mark 8 : 38), 
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THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 


“The word of the Lord,” or, rather, “of Jehovah,” we read, 
came “unto Samuel,” but it is not said how it came, At 
times, it may be, there was an audible voice; yet the usual 
way was that the favored one received the Divine communi- 
cation in his sleep, by some form of vision and impression on 
the mind. A “deep sleep” fell on Abram before the great 
revelation made to him of the future of his race (Gen. 14: 
12). Samuel had his first disclosures from God after he had 
lain down to sleep (1 Sam. 3: 3), and Eliphaz the Temanite 
tells us that “a word (or oracle) stole on him, and his ear 





which God has entrusted to men carries with it responsi- 


caught its soft sound when dreams wake visions of the night. 






















































































when deep sleep falls on men. Fear came on me and trem- 
Sling, which made all my bones shake. Then a spirit passed 
o¢fore me, making all the hair of my flesh stand up.” Pres- 
sntly it stood still, but he could not distinguish its features, 


>it was only a form before his eyes. “Then I heard a still 
small voice, Shall mortal man be just before his Maker?” 
(Job 4: 12-17.) In some such way, we may imagine, the 
“word” came to Samuel ; for it speaks immediately after of 
his crying out, in prayer, to Jehovah, all night. 
That Jehovah should be spoken of as “repenting” his 
appointment of Saul as king, can only be an instance of apply- 
ing to God the characteristics of men, to help our minds to 
realize matters more clearly. ‘God is not a man, that he 
should lie; neither the son of man, that he should repent” 
(Num. 23 : 19); so that where it is said that he repents, the 
language is only figurative, and intended to represent that 
the result of his course towards Saul was such as would, in 
the case of man, have followed regret for past action and con- 
sequent change. 
_ The prophet was deeply moved by the announcement of 
Saul’s failure as a king. Our version says he was “ grieved,” 
but the Hebrew word means, rather, that he glowed with 
anger, doubtless at Saul’s violation of his kingly faith, which 
was equivalent, in the eyes of the prophet, to treason against 
Him for whom the offender, at best, was only the earthly 
deputy. He had turned back from following God, and had 
not performed his commandments. Of these, Samuel him- 
self had been the mouthpiece; so that, in fact, the prophet 

was above the king, who had to obey his instructions without 
" QWestion, in every particular. That he had not done so made 
Samuel “ wroth,”—as the Revised Version properly translates 
the word. In such a mood, his crying to Jehovah all night 
could hardly have been for mercy on the transgressor. Was 
it an entreaty that the kingly office which Samuel had so 
earnestly repudiated as out of place in Israel, and which had 
"now proved, in Saul’s hands, a danger to the old system of 
direct government by God through his prophets, should be 

_ abolished ? 
Orientals are astir with the dawn to avoid the heat of the 
day. The king was still in the South Country, or Negeb,— 
the “dry” or “ parched” district,—and had raised at Carmel 
a trophy, called “a hand” in the margin of the Revised Version 
and a “monument” in the Revised Version text; the word 
“hand” being thought by some great scholars, from what has 
been found on Phenician monuments, to be the emblem of 
prayer or thanksgiving. The erection, doubtless very rude in- 
deed,—in all probability only a cairn of the stones everywhere 

#0 plentiful in Palestine,—was to Saul and his people what a 

' triumphal arch is to us, and was intended to celebrate his 
victory over the Amalekites. Carmel was a hill village some 
miles south-east of Hebron; and in those days, if it deserved 
its name, “the garden,” must have been much less “dry” or 

_ “parched” than it is to-day. The Amalekites were a wild 
Arab race, at one time very powerful in the land; for we 
find them holding territory in the center of the country and 
o¥er the whole south to the Peninsula of Sinai and the borders 
of Egypt. They had attacked Israel in the wild ravines of 
Sinai, and had hung on their rear, cutting off stragglers, dur- 
ing all the wilderness journeyings; thus kindling a hatred 
towards their race which burned in the hearts of the Jew 
from generation to generation. Still hostile in Saul’s time, 
he had been ordered by Samuel to destroy them utterly, and 
he was now returning from his foray against them. He had 
surprised their huge encampment, and had massacred the 
whole tribe, so far as he could, with the exception of the 
emir, Agag, who was taken prisoner, and reserved, that he 
might be put to death with special ignominy ; for no thought 
of mercy entered the heart of an Israelite towards the leader 
of a race so detested. He had thus glutted his fury to his 
utmost opportunity on the tribe itself, which would appar- 
ently have been annihilated had not a remnant escaped, with 
some women and children, through rapid flight; living to 
become in their descendants the objects of further war, for 
we find David attacking them (1 Sam. 30: 17), and the Simeon- 
ites, who lived in the Negeb, invading Mount Seir, the terri- 
tory of Edom, against them, so late as the reign of Hezekiah 

(1 Chron. 4: 42). Indeed, in Esther, we are told that Haman 
was an Agagite; that is, a descendant of the line of emirs of 
Amalek, the last of their race of which we read. 

But while Saul had ruthlessly destroyed the tribe itself, 
the temptation to save part of their immense flocks and 
herds had been too great for him and his people. Harried 
as they had.been by the Philistines, and sorely in need of 
live stock as a farming population, they had hesitated to 
carry out Samuel’s command to devote, or uuterly destroy, 
all this wealth, and had driven off the best of both sheep 
and oxen. It was in vain that Saul affected, as answer to 
the prophet’s question as to his thus acting, that he had 
intended the booty to be used in, sacrifice to Jehovah. He 
had been ordered to destroy it utterly, and he had not 
obeyed. To obey the prophet without question, as a subordi- 
nate obeys his superior, was demanded of him. He had no 
right to think for himself or to show any independence 
whatever. The fault of Saul appears to have lain in his not 

» preventing the people from keeping alive part of the booty, 


will to that of the rough militia called out for the occasion, 


Still, he ought to have done what he could to obey the com- 
mand given him, and he had not done so. Samuel’s answer 
was very striking. In effect, it was this: “You say that the 
people have kept alive part of the spoil to sacrifice to God 
at Gilgal (the sacred stone circle in the neighborhood of 
Jericho, then the head-quarters of Jewish worship). Has 
Jehovah as great delight in burnt offerings and sacrifices as 
in obeying the voice of Jehovah? Behold, to obey is better 
than sacrifice, and to hearken (to the Divine voice) than the 
fat of rams (offered on the altar). For (such) rebellion (as 
thine in not passively carrying out my commands as the 
mouthpiece of God) is as (bad as) the sin of divination (that 
is, seeking revelations through incantations to the dead, or 
from the flight of arrows or the motions of entrails, and 
other heathen ways), and stubbornness (the following of one’s 
own will rather than God’s will, in any particular) is as the 
worship of (public) idols, or of teraphim (or household idols).” 
Then came the punishment: “ Because thou hast rejected the 
word of the Lord, he hath also rejected thee from being king.” 

The principle laid down by Samuel is the very soul and 
spirit of all religion worthy of the name, and marks the 
high moral office of the true prophet as contrasted with the 
merely ceremonial duties of the priest. Religion is what we 
are, rather than what we affect by outward acts. The heart 
right, our acts also will be right; but even actions in them- 
selves right lose their moral or spiritual worth when they are 
not the expression of loving and devout loyalty to God. 
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A KING REBELLIOUS AND DEPOSED. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


Again the narrative takes us to Gilgal,—a fateful place for 
Saul. There they “made Saul king before the Lord;” there 
he had taken the first step on his dark way of gloomy, proud 
self-will, down which he was destined to slide so far and 
fatally. There he had, in consequence, received the message 
of the transference of the kingdom from his house, though 
not from himself. Now, flushed with his victory over Ama- 
lek, he has come there with his troops, laden with spoil. 
They had made a swift march from the south, where Amalek 
dwelt, passing by Nabal’s Carmel, where they had put up 
some sort of monument of their exploit in a temper of vain- 
glory, very unlike the spirit which reared the stone of help 
at Eben-ezer; and apparently they purpose sacrifices and a‘ 
feast. But Samuel comes into camp with no look of con- 
gratulation. Probably the vigorousold manhad walked that 
day from his home, some fifteen miles off, and on the way 
seems to have picked up tidings of Saul’s victory and position, 
which ought to have reached him from the king himself, and 
would have done so if Saul’s conscience had been clear. Their 
omission was studied neglect, which revealed much. 

Samuel had “cried unto the Lord all night,” if perchance 
the terrible sentence might be reversed; and his cries have 
not been in vain, for they have brought him into complete 
submission, and have nerved him to do his- work calmly, 
without a quiver or a pang of personal feeling, as becomes 
God’s prophet. 

1. We must go back a step beyond our lesson to understand 
it. Note, first, the command which was disobeyed. The 
campaign against Amalek was undertaken by express Divine 
direction, through Samuel’s lips. It was the delayed fulfil- 
ment of a sentence passed in the old times of the Conquest, 
but not executed then. The terrible old usages of that period 
are brought into play again, and the whole nation with its 
possessions is “devoted.” The word explains the dreadful 
usage. There are two kinds of devotion to God: that of 
willing, and that of unwilling, men; the one brings life, the 
other death. The massacre of the foul nations of Canaan is 
thereby made a direct Divine judgment, and removed wholly 
from the region of ferocious warfare. No doubt, the whole 
plane of morals in the earlier revelation is lower than that 
of the New Testament. If Jesus has not taught a higher 
law than was given to “them of old time,” one large part of 
his gifts to men disappears.. The wholesale destruction of 
“babe and suckling” with the guilty makes us shudder; and 
we are meant to feel the difference between the atmosphere 
of that time and ours. Bat we are not meant to question 
the reality of the Divine command, nor his right to give it. 
He slays, and makes alive. His judgments strike the inno- 
cent with the guilty. In many a case, and often, the sin is 
one generation’s, and the bitter fruit another's, The destruc- 
tion of Canaanites and Amalekites does not change its nature 
because God uses men to do it; and the question is not 
whether the Israelites were fierctly barbarous in their war- 
fare, but whether God has the right of life and death.” We 
grant all the dreadfulness, and joyfully admit the distance 

between such acts and Jesus Christ; but we recognize them 
as not incongruous with the whole revealed character of the 
God who is justice as well as love, as parallel in substance, 
though different in instrument, with many of his dealings 
with men,—as the execution of righteous sentence on rank 





though he may well have felt afraid to oppose his personal 


a 


forgetting that Israel was but the sword, while the hand 
was God's. 

2. Note the disobedience. “Partial obedience is complete 
disobedience. Saul and his men obeyed as far as suited them; 
that is to say, they did not obey God at all, but their own 
inclinations, both in sparing the good and in destroying the 
worthless, What was not worth carrying off they destroyed, 
—not because of the command, but to save trouble. This 
one failure seems but a small thing to entail the loss of 
kingdom? But isit so? It was obviously not an isolated 
act on Saul’s part, but indicated his growing impatience of 
the Divine control, exercised on him through Samuel. He 
was in a difficult position, He owed his kingdom to the 
prophet; and the very condition on which he held it was oi 
submission to Samuel’s authority. No wonder that his eleva. 
tion quickened the growth of his masterfalness and gloomy, 
impetuous self-will,—traits in his character which showed 
themselves very early in his reign! No wonder, either, that 
such a king, held in leading-strings by a prophet, should 
chafe! The more insignificant the act in itself, the more 
significant it may be as a flag of revolt. Disobedience which 
will not do a little thing is great disobedience. Nor was this 
the first time that Saul had kicked, like another Saul, against 
the pricks. Gilgal had seen another instance of his im- 
petuous self-assertion, masked by apparent deference ; and the 
inference is fair that the interval between the two pieces of 
rebellion had been of a piece with them. Trivial acts, espe- 
cially when repeated, show deep-seated evil. There may be 
only a coil of the snake visible, but it betrays the presence 
of the slimy folds, where they are covered from sight among 
the leaves. The tiny shoot of a plant, peeping above the 
ground, does not augur that the roots are short; they may 
run for yards. Nor can any act be called small, of which 
the motive is disregard of God’s plain command: “He that 
is unjust in the least is unjust also in much.” Saul had 
never much religion. He had never heard of Samuel till 
that day when he came to consult him about the asses, It 
was a wonder to his acquaintances to find him “among the 
prophets;” and all his acts of worship have about them a 
smack of self, and an exclusive regard to the mere externals 
of sacrifice, which imply a shallow notion of religion, and a 
spirit unsubdued by its deeper influences. 

Such a man habitually acts in disregard of God's will; and 
that is great sin, though it be manifested in small acts, It 
is to be remembered, too, that the excepting of the best of 
the spoil from the general destruction, changed the whole 
character of the transaction, and brought it down from the 
level of a solemn act of Divine justice, of which Saul and his 
army were the executors by Divine mandate, to that of a 
mere cattle-lifting foray, in which they were but thieves for 
their own gain, The mingling of personal advantage with 
any sort of service of God, ruins the whole, and turns it into 
mere selfishness, “Samuel, in verse 19, puts the two sides of 
this “evil in the sight of the Lord,” as being disobedience 
and swooping down on the booty, like some bird of prey. 

8. Note Saul’s excuses. Throughout the whole interview 
he plays a sorry part, and is evidently cowed by the hated 
authority and personality of the old man; while Samuel, on 
his side, is curt, stern, and takes the upper hand, as: becomes 
God’s messenger. The relative positions of the two men are 
the normal ones of their offices, and explain both Saul’s 
revolt and the chronic impatience of kings at the interference 
of prophets, Here we have Saul coming to meet Samuel with 
affected heartiness and welcome, and with the bold lie, “I 
have performed the commandment of the Lord.” That is more 
than true obedience is quick to say. If Saul had done it, he 
would have been slower to boast of it. Those vessels yield 
the most sound that have the least liquor.” He “doth pro- 
test too much ;” and the protestation comes from an uneasy 
conscience. Or did he, like a great many other men who 
have no deep sense of the sanctity of every jot and tittle of a 
divine law, please himself with the notion that it was enough 
to keep it approximately, in the “spirit” of the precept, 
without slavish obedience to the letter? 

In a later part of the interview (v. 20), he insists that he 
has obeyed, and tries to prove it by dwelling on the points in 
which he has, and sliding lightly over the others, In the 
one event, his excuse was false and hypocritical ; in the other, 
it was self-deluding; in either, his obedience was disobe- 
dience. “Samuel had reason to believe the sheep and oxen 
above Saul;” and there is a tone of almost contempt for the 
shuffling liar in his quiet question, There was no answering 
that; so Saul shifts his ground without a blush or a moment’s 
hesitation. “The people spared.” It is a new character for 
him to appear jn,—that of a weak ruler who cannot keep his 
unruly men jn order! Had he tried to restrain them? If he 
had, and had failed, he was not fitto beaking. If he had not, 
he was.a coward to shift the blame on to them. How ready 
men are to vilify themselves in some other direction, in 
order to escape the consciousness of evil, which God is seek- 
ing to force home on them! No doubt the people were very 
willing to have a finger in the affair; but so was he. And if 
the cattle was their share, Agag, who could be held to ran- 
som, was his; and the arrangenient suited all around. As to 





corruption, and as sweetening the world by its removal, 
Most of the difficulty and repugnance has been caused by 


the purpose of sacrificing at Gilgal, perhaps that was true; 
but if it were, no doubt the same process of selection, which 
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sider, betrayed by him in that one word : “The Lord thy 
God.” No wonder he had been content with a partial and 
perfunctory obedience, if he had no closer sense of connection 
with God than that! There is almost a sneer in it, too, as if 
he had said, “What needs all this fuss about saving the 
cattle? Youshould be pleased ; for this J ehovah, with whom 
you profess to have special communication, will be honored 
with sacrifice, and you will share in the feast.” If the words 
do not mean abjuring Jehovah, they go very near it, and, at all 
events, measure the depth of Saul’s religion. Samuel, in his 
answer, reminds him of his early modesty and self-distrust, 
and of the source of his elevation. He then sweeps away 
the flimsy cobwebs of excuses, by the curt repetition of the 
plain, dreadful terms of Saul’s commission, and then flashes 
out the piercing question, like a sword, “ Wherefore then didst 
thou not?” The reminder of past. benefits, and the reitera- 
tion of the plain injunctions which have been broken, are 
the way to cut through the poor palliations which men wrap 
around their sins. 

It speaks of a very obstinate and gloomy determination, 
that, in answer, Saul should reiterate his protestation of 
having done what he was bid. He doggedly says over again 
all that he had said before, unmoved by the prophet’s 
solemn words. He is steeling his heart against reproof; and 
there is only one end t6 that. Sin unacknowledged, after 
God has disclosed it, is doubly sin. The heart that answers 
the touch of God’s rebukes by sullenly closing more tightly 
on its evil, is preparing itself for the blow of the hammer 
which will crush it. “He that being often reproved har- 
deneth his neck, shall suddenly be destroyed, and that with- 
out remedy.” Let us beware of meeting God’s prophet with 
shuffling lies about our obedience, and of opposing to the 
words which are loving, though they pierce, the armor of 
impenetrable self-righteousness and conceit. 

4. Note the punishment. To the vain talk about honoring 
God by sacrifice, Samuel opposes the great principle which 
was the special message committed to the prophet in Israel, 
and which was heard all through its history, side by side 
with the divinely appointed sacrificial system. In the in- 
tensity of his spiritual emotion, Samuel speaks in lyric 
strains of the measured parallelism which was the Hebrew 
dress of poetry, and gives forth in words which will live for- 
eyer the great truth that God delights in obedience more 
than in sacrifice, Whilst, on the one hand, he lifts the sur- 
render of the will, and the consequent submission of the life, 
high above all mere ritual, on the other hand, by the same 
process, he sinks the rebellion of the will and the stubborn- 
ness of the nature, unsubdued either by kindness or by threats, 
as Saul was showing his to be, to the level of actual idolatry. 

“ Rebellion is divination, 
And stubbornness is idols and teraphim.” 

Then comes the stern sentence of rejection. Why was this 
irrevocable deposition inflicted? Was it not a harsh punish- 
ment for such a crime? As we have already remarked, 
Saul’s act is not to be judged as an isolated deed, but as the 
outcome of a deep tendency in him, which meant revolt 
from God. It was not because of the single act, but because 
of that which it showed him to be, that he was set aside. 
The sentence is pronounced, not because “thou didst spare 
Amalek,” but because thou didst reject “the word of the 
Lord.” Further, it is to be remembered that the punish- 
ment was but the carrying out of his act. His own hand had 
cut the bond between him and God, and had disqualified 
himself for the office which he filled. Saul had said, “TI will 
reign by myself.” God said, “Be it so! By thyself thou 
shalt reign.” For the consequence of his deposition was not 
outward change in his royalty. David indeed was anointed, 
but in secret Samuel consented to honor Saul before the 
people, All the external difference was that Samuel never 
saw him again, and he was relieved from the incubus of the 
prophet’s “interference;” that is to say, he ceased to be 
God’s king, and became a phantom, ruling only by his own will 
and power, as he had wished to do. How profound may be 
the difference while all externals remain unchanged! When 

_ We set up ourselves as our own lords, and shake off God’s 
rule, we cast away his sanction, and help in all the deeds of 
our self-will, however unaltered the outward appearance 
may remain. 

But God left him to walk in his own ways, and be filled 
with the fruit of his own devices, by no irrevocable abandon- 
ment, however the decree of rejection from the kinghood 
was irrevocable. The gates of repentance stood open for 
him; and the very sentence that came stern and laconic 
from Samuel’s fips, rightly accepted, might have drawn him 
in true penitence to a forgiving God. His confession, follow- 
ing our lesson, was rejected because in it was no real con- 
trition ; and the worship which he proceeded to offer, without 
the sanction of the prophet’s presence, was as unreal as his 
protestation of obedience, and showed how little he had 
learned the lesson of the great words, “To obey is better 
than sacrifice.” 
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God made Eden for Adam, but he fell out; and a kingdom 
for Saul, but he could not hold it. God wanted to establish 
Saul and his seed in the kingdom continuously. Jonathan 
was admirably fit for a successor, but Saul was not fit for a 
predecessor. He failed in the first test (1 Sam, 13: 2-15), 
and in the second test (vs. 1-9), and was rejected for turning 
back from following the Lord (v. 11). 

How pious a man gets when he wants to sin! In the first 
test he offered sacrifices when there was no occasion; and in 
the second he spared the best sheep and oxen, pretending 
that he wanted to offer more sacrifices unto the Lord, Obe- 
dience is better than sacrifice, especially when the sacrifices 
are stolen, Sins cannot be concealed. Stolen sheep are sure 
to bleat, and foxes to gnaw. 

It seems strange that failing in one test does not make a 
man succeed in the next. But the greatest result of an act 
is to make an aptitude in the doer to doit again, Thus the 
inexpert beginner, slowly picking out notes on the piano, gets 
ability to fly over the keys. And a fool gets so impregnated 
with folly, that, when he is brayed into fine dust, folly cleaves 
to every particle. 

God has great resources to be used for recovery; he has 
providence, discipline, wise Samuels to act as agents, and an 
everlasting love, But he gives up incorrigible cases, He 
rejects the king of a Judean throne from empireship, and a 
man called to sit down on his throne as well. 

Denver, Oolo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Then came the word of the Lord unto Samuel, saying, It re- 
penteth me that I have set wp Saul to be king: for he is turned 
back from following me (vs. 10, 11). God does not change, but 
man does; and when man changes, it seems to make God 
change; therefore God speaks of himself as having changed, 
when the change is wholly on man’s part. The commander 
of an army directs all his forces and all his fire against the 
enemies of his country. So long as his subordinates remain 
true to their country, every movement made by that com- 
mander is in their favor; but the moment one of ‘his subor- 
dinates turns against his country, every movement made by 
that commander is hostile to that subordinate. The com- 
mander has not changed, but the subordinate’s change makes 
it seem as though the commander had changed. The com- 
mander might, indeed, say: “I was in favor of that officer, 
but now I am against him. I am sorry that I have been 
compelled by his action to change my attitude toward him.” 
God never changes, and if we will be true to him, he will 
never even seem to change. 

Saul said, ... Blessed be thou of the Lord ; I have performed 
the commandment of the Lord (v.13). A man is never in kind- 
lier mood than when he is well satisfied with himself. If he 
thinks he has done a good thing, he is ready to smile on 
those about him, and to express his good wishes to them. 
And a man is never more inclined to think well of his own 
course, than when he has acted according to his own judg- 
ment, and conformed his course to his own standard. He 
who looks outside of himself for a rule of action, and recog- 
nizes the standard which God has uplifted, is sure to see that 
he has not yet come up to that measure of well doing; but if 
he thinks of no higher standard than his own judgment can 
form, he can look down on that with complacency, and be 
sure he has reached it without half trying. Then is the 
time for him to say to anybody and everybody, “Biessed be 
thou of the Lord; I have performed the commandment of 
the Lord;” and I hope you will try to do as well. 

The people spared the best of the sheep and of the oxen, to sacri- 
fice unto the Lord thy God; and the rest we have utterly destroyed 
(v. 15). There were at least four good points for himself, 
which Saul thought to make by this answer to Samuel. He 
had improved on the Lord’s plan of service; the Lord was 
to be the gainer by this change; if there was anything out of 
the way in the proceeding, the people were really the party 
to blame in the performance; and it was Sumuel’s God that 
Saul had been doing so well by. Physically, Saul is said to 
have been a head and shoulders above common people, but 
morally he seems to have been neck and neck with the rest 
of us. His ways were very much like our ways, even if no 
one of us has ever been a real king. It is a very common 
thing for us to think that we can improve on God’s plans for 
ourselves and for the world at large. When we read the 
Bible directions as to our duty, we are inclined to take it for 
granted that those directions are not to be followed literally; 
a change, in some particulars, is quite as important to God’s 
cause as it is to our interests. Peculiarly is this the case as 
to the use of the good things of this world. The Bible direc- 
tions as to the desiring and the using of money are, in the 
opinion of a great many Christians, to. be modified and 
changed materially, unless God and his cause are to suffer 
thereby. And, again, if we have been at fault in some little 





icatter, why, it was those other people who were at the bot- 


Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken than the 

fat of rams (v. 22). Love is at the basis of true obedience, 

and love has more than a cash value; although this truth is 

not recognized by everybody. A mother would rather have 
her son lovingly obedient to her, than to have him devote a 

large share of his spending-money to attractive presents for 
her while continuing in disobedience to her loving re 
quests of him. Any true wife would rather have her hus+ 
band’s love than a fair share of his income. The loving 
spirit which prompts to conformity to duty in any sphere, 
will prompt also to gifts when they are in order; but if one 
must choose between gifts without love and love without gifts, 

the true heart will say that love is better than gifts, obedience 
better than sacrifice, man-ward and God-ward. 

For rebellion is as the sin of witchcraft, and stubbornness is as 

idolatry and teraphim (v. 23), Saul was down on witcheraft 
and idolatry; but he was not exact in obeying God’s com- 
mandments. And most of us have Saul’s way of making 
distinctions in evil, which God does not recognize, Qur 
measures of comparative sins are often very different from 
God’s measures, As a rule, we count offenses against our 
fellow-man as far more reprehensible than offenses against 
God. To break man’s laws is disgraceful; but to break 
God’s laws (laws which man hasn’t endorsed by a formal 
statute) is quite a minor matter. A man who is known to 
have robbed kis fellow-man is looked at with abhorrence: 
(unless he has done the thing by wholesale, or has been the 
leader of a great gang); but a man who is prayerless, or 
profane, isn’t likely to lose social standing on that account. 
That is our way of looking at such matters; but that is not 
God’s way of looking at them. God puts all sins together, 
and says that the man who wilfully disobeys him in one 
thing is likely to disobey him in another thing; or, at all 
events, a man shows as bad a spirit in one form of diss 
obedience as in another. Thus, faith in Jesus Christ is com- 
manded as a duty. And obedience to Christ is essential as @ 
proof of faith in him. He who fails in trusting and serving 
Christ, fails in obedience to God; and God counts such dis- 
obedience a crime as great as any of the offenses for which a 
man would be imprisoned by a human government, 

Because thou hast rejected the word of the Lord, he hath also 
rejected thee from being king, A man’s station doesn’t shield 
him from the consequences of his disobedience, if he decides. 
to follow his ideas of propriety and expediency, instead of . 
following God’s directions. The fact that he is uplifted 
before others as a representative of God’s cause, or as @ 
leader of God’s people, doesn’t deter God from visiting upon 
him the legitimate consequences of sin. God is never afraid 
for his own cause, through letting a prominent man fall, 
when that man has let go of God’s hand that upheld him, 
And he who thinks to help God’s cause by disobedience will 
find, sooner or later, that he has made a wreck of himeelf, 
and has done all the harm he could to the Lord’s cause, 
without giving it any of the help he had hoped to render it. 
The only safe way for any of us, is to do just as God tells us 
to do; and when he clearly indicates his wish for us to serve 
him empty-handed, we can do better by coming to him with 
empty hands, than we could by bringing before him all the 
oxen and sheep of the universe. The Lord can get along 
without live-stock, or stocks of any sort; but the Lord 
doesn’t want to get along without the willing obedience of 
his servants and children. 

Philadelphia, 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SOHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Years have passed since the events of the last lesson, 
In that we learned that many things that begin well end 
badly. In this lesson we have the concrete illustration of this © 
truth. Saul’s reign had not been an altogether promising 
one, for he had more than onge shown a rash and wilful 
spirit. Inthe course of time he was commanded to go against 
the Amalekites, and utterly destroy all the people and their 
substance. It was on his return from this expedition that 
the events of the lesson occurred. 

Looking now at the text, we may trace the way in which 
the guilty monarch tried to brazen out his sin, and, when he 
found that that was not possible, tried to shove the responsibil- 
ity on to the shoulders of others. By special revelation, God 
had informed Samuel that Saul had not obeyed in the matter 
of the Amalekites. Samuel therefore goes forth to meet the 
guilty king. He finds that he has preserved much of the 
spoil, contrary to God’s command; also that Saul has set 
up a monument to his own glory,—a thing that no Israelite 
had dared to do before him. On their meeting, Saul greets 
the prephet as though all had been dong in accordance with the 
divine behest (1 Sam.15:18). Tothis Samuel makes answer 
by asking what the meaning of the bleating of the sheep is? 
Saul answers that the cattle have been taken by the people, 
and preserved for the sake of pious sacrifice; but all the rest, 
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he says, have been destroyed (v.15). In verses 16 to 19, Same 
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uel then tells him how, through the grace of God, he has been 
exalted, and that on this account he should have been all the 
more careful to obey the voice of the Lord. Saul still tries 
to evade the responsibility and throw the blame on others. 
The people took of the spoil, which should have been utterly 
destroyed, for sacrifice (v.21), Upon this Samuel tells Saul 
that the Lord has rejected him from being king over his 
people. This is as far as the lesson goes; but the teacher 
may well go a few verses farther, and show how, at the last, 
Saul declares that he was afraid of the people, and in this 
way tries to escape from the responsibility. But all was 
vain; the prophet will listen to no such futile excuses, and 
only confirms the Divine decree. So ended the bitter experi- 
ence of this wilful sovereign. 

The practical lesson from all this seems to be found in the 
truth stated in the verse, “He that covereth his sins shall 
not prosper; but whoso confesseth and forsaketh them shall 
have mercy” (Prov. 28: 13). From the very beginning men 
Have been prone to try to throw off on to others the guilt 
of their sins, In Eden, Adam said “The woman,” and Eve 
said “The serpent.” Cain said, later, “Am I my brother’s 
keeper?” Centuries later, in the wilderness, when Aaron 
sinned so grievously, he tried to excuse himself by saying, 
“Thou knowest the people, that they are set on mischief.” 
How God regarded this lame excuse of Aaron we may see 
by the statement that God plagued the people because they 
made the calf which Aaron made (Exod, 32: 35), Thus we see 
that Aaron was as much to blame for yielding to the people 
as the people were for asking him to do the evil deed. Even 
David had « similar experience in later days; for he says in 
Psalm 32, “ When I kept silence, my bones waxed old through 
my roaring all the day long.” But then he adds: “I said, I 
will confess my transgressions unto the Lord; and thou for- 
gavest the iniquity of my sin.” Into this same snare of 
attempted concealment Saul fell; and when he found that it 
was of no use to try and blind the eyes of the prophet, he 
shifted his ground several times in the vain effort to extricate 
himself. 1. He affirms that he had obeyed God. 2. He 


admits that his obedience had not been literal, but claims 
that the motive for his action was good. 3. He again admits 
that the command should have been literally obeyed, but 
shoves the responsibility upon the people. 4. He even goes 
farther, and affirms that through fear he was forced to act as 
A frank confession at the start 
him than this twisting and 


he did. But all was vain. 
would have been far better for 
turning. ¢ 
‘ Bible principles are eternal principles, and human hearts 
Femain just about the same from age to age. In the smallest 
child we see the same tendency that we see in Israel’s king. 
The teacher must be very young who does not know with 
what readiness the scholars throw the responsibility of evil 
deeds on to others; “ He” or “She” are the first words that 
we often hear as we reprove a scholar for some misdeed that 
‘we have witnessed with our own eyes. The truant from 
school says, “So-and-so asked me to go.” The profane boy 
excuses himself, saying that the other boys “made him mad.” 
The vituperative girl, when remonstrated with, says, “ Well, 
she abused me first.” Farther along in life the business man 
excuses himself for keeping open on Sunday by saying, “All 
the others do so, and I am obliged to keep open in self- 
defense.” All along the line of human activity we find this 
same tendency, Yet how vain all these excuses are we may 
soon see, if we think of them as offered to ourselves by some 
one who has wronged us. We then at once recognize their 
utter futility. And are they any less futile when offered by 
us to Almighty God? All that we are responsible to God 
for, is obedience to those commands that we have received 
from him, and that he will not take any feeble excuses this 
lesson may well teach us. 

But what shall we do if we have already fallen into sin? 
The best, and indeed the only right, thing to do, is not to try 
and hide our sin, but to confess it “with a lowly, penitent, 
and obedient heart, to the end that we may obtain forgiveness 
for the same.” This being done, we may be sure that we 
shall find him faithful to forgive us our sin, and to cleanse us 
from all unrighteousness, “Open confession is good for the 
soul,” but concealment is sure to aggravate matters, 
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HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


What was the name of the lesson two weeks ago? What 
is the name of to-day’s lesson? Was it the same man, Saul, 
who was chosen to be king over Israel, who was afterwards 
rejected from being king? What is it to be rejected? What 
does the golden text say about it? Who anointed Saul to be 
king? Who told Samuel, when he saw Sau! coming to him, 
“This same shall reign over my people”? When Samuel 
made his farewell address to king and people, what did he 
charge them todo? At the time of this lesson Saul had 
’ been king many years, and Samuel, the old prophet and 
priest, was probably about eighty years old. In the story of 
to-day it will be seen why Saul. was rejected. Saul had 
fought many battles, and often led his people in war against 
their enemies. His chief captain or general was his cousin, 


named Abner, a famous soldier. Saul’s son Jonathan was 
noble and brave, ready to risk or dare anything for the glory 
of his father’s kingdom. ; 

The Amalekites,—Of all the enemies of Israel there was 
one nation in the country south of them, very fierce and 
warlike, They were a wicked, cruel people, whom God had 
long ago said should be utterly destroyed. When the people 
of Israel went out of Egypt, the tribes of Amalek were the 
first to attack them in the wilderness. Moses stood on’ the 
top of a hill, with the rod of God in his hand, and prayed 
for victory, while Joshua and his men with swords fought the 
people of Amalek. All day the battle raged; and when 
Moses was tired they seated him upon a stone, while his 
brother Aaron and a man named Hur held up his hands 
until the sun went down, and Israel prevailed over Amalek. 
God said, “The Lord will have war with Amalek from gen- 
eration to generation.” More than four hundred years after 
the battle in the wilderness the people of Amalek were again 
fighting against the people of Israel. 

Samuel in Sorrow.—The Lord spoke to Samuel, and what 
he told him grieved him so that he wept and prayed and 
cried a!l night. Was it any great loss which had fallen upon 
Samuel himself? He was disappointed, just as your father 
or mother would be grieved and in great sorrow if they were 
told you had done something very wicked and disobedient. 
It was the Lord himself who told Samuel dreadful news 
about Saul, These were the very words: “ He is turned back 
from following me, and hath not performed my command- 
ments.” The Lord talked to Samuel as one man would talk 
to another when he said, “It repenteth me that I have set 
up Saul to be king.” The word “repent,” when God says it 
of himself, does not mean that he had done wrong or made 
a mistake, as we do when we need to repent; for God knew 
what Saul would do. He tried him as king, and gave him 
a chance to obey and do God’s will; when he disobeyed and 
changed his ways from doing right, God changed Saul’s 
place from being a king. The Lord told Samuel all. that 
Saul had done. God had commanded Saul to fight against 
Amalek; that was work for God, fulfilling God’s word in 
destroying so sinful a nation. The Amaleékites were a very 
rich people who roved about, taking with them great flocks 
and herds, cattle, asses, camels, and sheep. God said the 
Israelites should kill every man, woman, and child, not spare 
one, and destroy all their animals, 

Saul’s Army.—He took two hundred and ten thousand sol- 
diers and fought against and conquered all the people of 
Amalek; he took their king, named Agag, and saved him 
alive; he took their flocks and herds. What had God said 
he should do? He destroyed the lame and the poor among 
the cattle and flocks; but those fine sheep and oxen, those 
splendid cattle, what a waste it seemed to kill them all! 
How much they would add to Saul’s riches, how pleased his 
soldiers would be to have such choice animals roaming in 
their own ‘pastures and fields, They were spared, driven 
before the army as they went home. Theking of the Ama- 
lekites! Was it not a grand thing for Saul to have a royal 
prisoner, to spare him alive, and show him around as a cap- 
tive? Did Saul forget God was watching him? Did the 
soldiers forget what Samuel had said with that word “if” 
when he gave his counsel to them all? Now do you know 
why Samuel should grieve and cry all night? 

Sasnuel and Saul Meet.—Samuel rose early, and went to 
meet Saul. He went first to Carmel, where he knew Saul 
would stop on his way from the war. He heard of him there. 
He had set up some sign of victory, a stone or an arch of 
palm-branches, to show the rejoicing and pride of victory. 
Then Samuel went to Gilgal; there he found Saul. Where 
did Samuel make his farewell address? Again in Gilgal, 
many years from that time, Samuel found Saul after his bat- 
tle with Amalek. Was Saul ashamed to see him? Did he 
know that Samuel knew what he had done? Did he wait 
for Samuel to ask him any questions? Oh,no! He said: 
“Blessed be thou of the Lord.” He acknowledged Samuel 
to be the Lord’s own servant. But see what else he said: “I 
have performed the commandment of the Lord.” How sur- 
prised he must have been at Samuel’s question: “ What. 
meaneth then this bleating of the sheep in mine ears, and the 
lowing of the oxen which I hear?” Even the voices of 
dumb animals were more truthful than Saul’s words. See 
the miserable excuses Saul made. Sin is like a chain with 
links of falsehood and disobedience. See how, like a cow- 
ard, he tried to put the blame on the people: “The people 
spared the best of the sheep and of the oxen, to sacrifice 
unto the Lord thy God.” Could he say “our God” while he 
disobeyed with lying lips? 

Why Didst Thou Not Obey?—Samuel told him what the 
Lord had said of him; he reminded him of the time when 
he was little in his own sight. What did Saul say of his 
tribe and his family when Samuel told him first of God’s 
plan for him? Samuel showed him his pride and disobe- 
dience, and asked why he ‘had done evil. Even yet Saul 
tried to excuse himself, and said: “I have obeyed, and 
utterly destroyed the Amalekites, and brought the king, but 
the people took the chief of the things which should have 
been destroyed, to sacrifice unto the Lord thy God in Gil- 





gal.” Was it of any use to try to argue with such a man? 





- ~~ ——. 
Samuel, in a few words, gave a reproof and a truth for aj — 
the world to know and remember. 

To Obey Is Better Than Sacrifice.—Ten thousand sheep upon 
the altar could not take away one act of disobedience without 
real repentance and confession of sin. Did Saul show any 
true sorrow? Can kisses and presents from a child make 
mother so happy as daily doing what she bids you? Diq 
God want the sheep and oxen taken from the wicked sin. 
ners he had used Saul to destroy? Did Saul or the people 
really want to worship God with them? Even if they had 
offered a part in sacrifices, they probably would have had 
pious festivals to feast upon the rest. For the sins of pride, 
falsehood, forgetting and disobeying God, the sentence of our 
golden text was spoken against Saul. Is sin now as surely 
punished as then? Is the disobedience of a child as surely 
sin as when Saul turned back and did not perform “the 
commandment of the Lord” ? 

Lowisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL. D., F.R.S., 
CANON OF DURHAM. 


“THE SINNERS THE AMALEKITES.”—Some commentators 
as well as students have been perplexed by the stern command 
utterly to destroy the Amalekites, seeing that they were not 
among the occupants of the Land of Promise. But the diffi- 
culty disappears when we trace their history from the begin- 
ning of the exodus, They were ae aboriginal nomad race, 
though perhaps the Horites, or cave-dwellers, of whom 
recently many traces have been found in the Sinaitic penin- 
sula, preceded them in the possession of the narrow valleys 
and rocky fastnesses. They wandered with their flocks and 
herds, in which their wealth entirely consisted, over the 
whole of Arabia Petrsea, from the south country’of Judah, 
or Negeb, to the Red Sea. Predatory and restless, they were 
the first to attack Israel on their departure from Egypt. 
Rephidim, where the struggle took place, was probably the 
Wady Feiran, near Serbal, where the remains of buildings 
and cultivation attest the former importance of this, the 
principal inhabited spot of the desert. Here, and in all the 
country round, the Amalekites have left evidences of their 
occupation in large circular walls of stones, rudely heaped 
together, about four feet high, within which are series of 
chambers attached to the wall, with a. large open space in 
the center. These are doubtless “the cities of the Amalek- 
ites” of the Pentateuch, and are just the kind of rude 
dwellings which would meet the requirements of a nomad 
people, who never remained long stationary, but who, being in 
state of chronic warfare with their neighbors, needed a safe 
refuge for their cattle. The incidental reference to the 
Amalekites in Deuteronomy 25:18 shows them to have 
been treacherous as well as bloody in their mode of warfare. 
Without venturing on open attack, they hung on the flanks 
of the scattered and straggling Israelites, and, with dastardly 
cowardice, murdered the sick, the helpless, and the weary. 
They roamed over the whole peninsula. 

“Go anp Smite AMALEK.”—Again and again we find the 
Amalekites, predatory banditti, joining in forays, now with 
the Moabites (Judg. 3: 13), now with the Midianites 
(Judg. 6: 3), and rendering the whole southern frontier in- 
secure, until David, at Ziklag, finally broke their power. 
They treated Palestine just as the Anizeh and other nomad 
tribes now ravage, from time to time, the cultivated districts 
of Gilead and Moab. Against such foes, regardless of the 
laws of war, even as they then existed, but one course, 
according to ancient ideas, could be pursued,—a war of 
extermination, such as Saul was commissioned by the 
prophet to carry out. And, lest it might be supposed that 
it was merely a war of reprisals, rather than of justly in- 
voked vengeance, no booty was to be spared, all was to he 
destroyed. This command, so widely opposed to all the 
notions of Oriental warriors, was the strongest evidence that 
the chastisement was to be regarded as from the Lord, and 
not from man; that the king of Israel was to be simply the 
instrument of Jehovah in taking vengeance on a race hope- 
lessly steeped in crime, and which had fallen far below the 
moral standard of even that rude period. Viewed in this 
light, the sentence against Amalek is, like the destruction of 
Sodom and the extermination of the Canaanites, in harmony 
with God’s moral government of the world. g 

The College, Durham, England. } 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


How did Saul stand before God after his smiting of the 
Amalekites? (Title.) Why did God reject him when he was 
about offering rich sacrifices to him? 

Why was Amalek destroyed and the Kenites spared? 
(1 Sam. 15: 2-6; Gen. 12:3.) What prophecy had been 
spoken by Balaam concerning them? (Num. 24: 20-22.) 
Who were the Amalekites? (Gen. 14: 7; Exod. 17: 8-14.) 
What command had been given concerning them? (Deut. 
25:17-19.) When was their destruction completed? (1 Chron, 
4: 43.) Who were the Kenites? (Judg. 1:16; 4:11; 
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1 Chron. 2: 56.) ‘To what extent-did Saul disobey the Lord’s 
command? (1 Sam, 15: 7-9.) What was the value of the 
obedience rendered ? (James 2: 19; Deut. 27: 26.) Is there, 
r is there not, obedience in the heart of him who determines 
i obey half of the commands of his lawgiver? Why can 
no enlightened Christian neglect either baptism or the 
Lord’s Supper? How does a true friend, and a friend of 
God, regard our sins? (vs. 10,11.) How many are blessed 
with such a {friend ? (John 17: 20.) To what will all 
genuine prayer lead? (v. 12.) Point out Carmel of Judah. 
What spirit was manifested in the setting up of a monu- 
ment and the procession to Gilgai? (Dan. 4: 30, 81; Acts 
12:23) What sins did Saul add to his disobedience? 
(va. 13-15; Josh. 7:11.) What is the only wise and true 
course for the sinner to take? (Luke 15:18, 19.) How will 
a true friend deal with us in our perversity? (vs. 16-19; 
Prov. 27 : 6; Psa. 141: 5.) What is the effect of rebuke 
upon & stubborn heart? (v. 20.) What is the basest excuse 
which a man can make for his sin against God? (v. 21.) 
How does God regard the violation of the Sabbath for the 
purpose of teaching ata distant point? How the desecra- 
tion of his house for the replenishing of his treasury? How 
the dishonest use of copyrighted music for the salvation of 
scholars? What is the acceptable element in all sacrifice 
and service? (v. 22.) Why are Saul’s two sins likened to 
witchcraft and idolatry? (v. 23.) Between the favor of what 
two parties had Saul chosen (v. 24; Matt, 6: 24.) Did 
Zaul repent with a godly or a selfish sorrow? (vs. 25, 26.) 
Was it, or was it not, possible by future penitence to avert 
the doom? (vs. 27-29.) What was the depth of his peni- 
tence? (vs. 30, 31; 2 Cor. 7: 10, 11.) How alone could 


Jamuel stand blameless before God under these circum-. 


itances? (vs. 82, 33.) What is the natural end of a friend- 
ship between a heart devoted to God and one stubborn in 
sin? (vs. 34, 35). 

Philadelphia, 
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TO OBEY IS BETTER. 











HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS, 


“Too late.” 

“Delay not.’ 

Oh, do not let the word depart.” 

“ Haste, O sinner! now be wise.” 

“ Hark, sinner, while God from on high.” 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


The duty of exact obedience and the consequences of dis- 
obedience stand out as the teachings of this lesson. Even a 
king over a great people has the duty of obeying; and if he 
is not willing to obey, he is not to be trusted to rule. 

Saul received his power as a king from God; and if Saul 
could look to God for his right to be a ruler, he had need to 
look to God for the limitations of his power asaruler. Saul 
had a specific mission from God in this campaign against the 
Amalekites. If he could not perform that mission, he was 
incompetent to rule. If he would not perform that mission, 
he was unworthy to rule. Whatever power any person has 
he has received from God. To God he is responsible for the 
exercise of that power. A failure to do as God directs proves 
incompetency or insubordination on the part of him who is 
directed of God. 

But Saul thought he could improve on God’s directions, 
and he confidently shaped his course accordingly. It is a 
very common thing for one who calls himself a servant of 
God to think that he sees a better way than God’s way in the 
duties of every-day life. In the use of time and of talents 
and of influence and of money, in matters of Sabbath observ- 
ance, and of public worship, and of private devotions, it often 
seems to a man that God’s commandments are not to be fol- 
lowed strictly. He discerns a wiser course than God’s word 
;oints out, and he proposes to do better than God has asked 
him to do. Whoever acts on this view of duty shuts himself 
off from the right to be called a servant of God. He prac- 
tically claims the right to direct God, or to act independently 
of God, instead of serving God submissively. At all events, 
he thinks that what he does for God ought to cover any lack 
of his in refusing to obey God. “ And thus,” as Dr. Green 
says, “men have thonght to atone for lives of sin by giving 
their riches unrighteously acquired to pious uses. They 
would compound with God for acts of transgression by gifts 
which they lay upon his altar.” 

When Saul was confronted by God’s messenger, Saul 
claimed that he had obeyed God wholly because he could 
show that he had obeyed God in part. There are few per- 
sons who are not.more ready to tell wherein they have 


who would not, in fact, think that their partial obedience 
ought to count for more than their partial disobedience. 
But partial obedience never can stand for full obedience; 
while, on the contrary, partial obedience is practically full 
disobedience. Dr. McLaren says on this point: “ Partial 
obedience is complete disobedience, Saul and his men 
obeyed as far as suited them; that is to say, they did not 
obey God at all, but their own inclinations, both in sparing 
the good and in destroying the worthless. What was not 
worth carrying off they destroyed,—not because of the com- 
mand, but to save trouble. This one failure seems but a 
small thing to entail the loss of akingdom. But is it so?... 
Disobedience which will not do a little thing is great dis- 
obedience... . Nor can any act be called small, of which the 
motive is disregard of God's plain command: ‘He that is 
unjust in the least, is unjust also in much.’” 

While Saul claimed that his conduct, as a whole, was bet- 
ter than exact obedience, he wanted it understood that, if 
there was any blame in the matter, somebody else than him- 
self was at fault. And here, again, he did as all imperfect 
men are wont to do. As Dr. Schauffler says: “Human 
hearts remain just about the same from age to age. In the 
smallest child we see the same tendency that we see in 
Israel’s king. The teacher must be very young who does not 
know with what readiness the scholars throw the responsi- 
bility of evil deeds on to others; ‘He’ or ‘She’ are the 
first words that we often hear as we reprove a scholar for 
some misdeed that we have witnessed with our own eyes. 
The truant from school says, ‘So-and-so asked me to go,’ 
The profane boy excuses himself, saying that the other boys 
‘made him mad.’ The vituperative girl, when remonstrated 
with, says, ‘ Well, she abused me first.’ Farther along in 
life the business man excuses himself for keeping open on 
Sunday by saying, ‘ All the others do so, and I am obliged 
to keep open in self-defense.’ All along the line of human 
activity we find this same tendency.” _ 

The truth brought out by Samuel, which is the truth of 
truths in this lesson, is that nothing pleases God more than 
exact and loving obedience, “Can kisses and ‘presents from 
a child make mother so happy as daily doing what she bids 
you?” asks “Faith Latimer.” And even a child can 
answer that question intelligently. “Obedience is better 
than [offered] sacrifice, especially when the sacrifices are 
stolen,” says Bishop Warren. 

Dr. Geikie sums up the more important teachings of this en- 
tire lesson when he says: “The principle laid down by Samuel 
is the very soul and spirit of all religion worthy of the name, 


trasted with the tierely ceremonial duties of the priest. 
Religion is what we are, rather than what We affect by out- 
ward acts. The heart right, our acts also will be right; but 
even actions in themselves right lose their moral or spiritual 
worth when they are not the expression of loving and devout 
loyalty to God.” . 

And this principle has its special application to every one 
who is now studying this lesson. 


ADDED POINTS. 

God gives to every man the opportunity of serving him, 
and the opportunity of refusing to serve him, 

God is grieved when one of his children turns away from 
his service. God is gladdened when one of his children is 
loving, obedient to him. 

Pious words are not in themselves the proof of faithfulnegs 
in conduct. One may use the language of a saint when he is 
wilfully sinner. 

Only truth is consistent with itself. He who tells a lie 
has all nature opposed to him; for nature is truthful, and its 
disclosures are in the direction of truth. 

If we have done good, we want all the credit of it. If we 
have done evil, we want to believe that somebody else was 
more to blame for it than we are. 

When God calls us to serve him in a particular sphere, 
God is ready to give us the strength for all we have to do in 
that sphere. His summons to us to perform a duty is our 
warrant for the performance of that duty, in spite of every 
obstacle and of every opposer. 

No man is fitted to command who is not ready to obey; 
for every man in the world is under authority even while 
in authority, 


WORK AND WORKERS. 








and marks the high moral office of the true prophet as con- 


missions on both sides of the Atlantic, and he now went 
to London to establish a city mission there. But he 
met with unexpected obstacles, The leading ministers 
of the different evangelical denominations to whom he 
had letters of introduction all admitted that something 
needed to be done; but Episcopalians objected to his plan 
of. employing laymen as missionaries, and all thought a 
union of established Churchmen and Dissenters was im- 
practicable, and yet admitted that thorough work was 
impossible on any other plan. 

Most men would have been discouraged, and would 
have relinquished the idea. But Nasmith had come to 
London for the express purpose of forming a city mis- 
sion, and therefore, on May 16, he and two other Christian 
men met at six o’clock in the morning and organized the 
society; and then they knelt together, and committed 
it to the care and blessing of God. In about a month 
from that time they engaged a Christian layman as their 
first missionary, and he continued in active service until 
he died thirty years afterwards. Many good men of all 
denominations now rallied around Mr: Nasmith; and by 
the end of the first year, forty-one Christian laymen were 
employed as missionaries, and devoted: their whole time 
to this work. And although, for a few years, opposition 
continued, and progress was siow, the society has been 
increasing in extent and influence, so that in 1860, at 
the end of twenty-five years, the number of missionaries 
was 875; and in 1885, at the end of fifty years there were 


nounced that the total number was 500. 
As a rule, each missionary is appointed to a distriet 


dred families; and he visits these from house to house, 
and from room to room, a8 a large number of the very 
poor families occupy.only a single room. He tells those 
he meets of “the glorious gospel of the blessed God,” 
and he urges upon them their personal neéd of salva- 
tion; and when he tinds it convenient, he reads the 
Scriptures and offers prayer. Special attention is given 
to the visitation of the sick and dying. Children are 
urged to attend week-day and Sunday-schools; and, for 
the benefit of those who do not attend public worship, 
he holds religious meetings in a room or mission hall in 
his district, where he preaches the gospel two or three 
times a week. Many of the missionaries also preach 
regularly in the open air, in the courts and alleys, and 
in the more public streets, and thus thousands are 
brought within the sound of the gospel. While the 
missionaries seek aid for cases of special distress, they do 
not themselves give temporal relief; and the writer 
knows by experience that this is a wise regulation,—at 
least in London. ‘ 

In the early years of the society, the missionaries had 
to regret that so few men could be met with. This led 
to the employment of special missionaries, and, under 
the blessing of God, this has proved so successful that 
there are now 105 special missionaries employed. Of 
these, twenty-five visit the liquor-saloons and coffee- 
shops; fourteen visit the French, Germans, Italians, 
Spaniards, Asiatics, Africans, Jews, and foreign sailors; 
six visit the day and night cabmen; six, the omnibus 
and horse-car men; six, railway employees; four, the 
past-office employes; three, the policemen; and the 
others give their whole time severally to factories, 
theater employees, lodging-houses, hospitals, work- 
houses, ete. p 

But what are the results of this work? These have 
been very great. During the last year, more than 


ship regularly ; 2,001, who were converted through the 
influence of the missionaries, became members of evan- 
gelical churches; and thousands of drunkards were 


The first special mission was that to cabmen, which was 
commenced in 1845.. There were then about 4,000 
cabmen, not one of whom was a church-member, and 
not one of whom was known to rest on the Lord’s 
Day. There are now 15,100 licensed cabmen, about one- 
half of whom do not drive on the Lord’s Day, 1,000 are 
members of evangelical churches, and 5,000 are totals 





rm abstainers. 

CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1889. But these are only parts of the results of the persist- 
Kentucky, state, at Paducah.............ccs ccseeceeeeeee August 20-22 ence of David Naymith, The London City Mission was 
Pennsylvania, state, at Williamsport.............. September 24-26 | the pioneer of the large and extensive mission work now 
Ontario, provincial, at Toronto..........6666 cesses esses October 22-24 | carried on by the Ragged School Union, Open-Air Mis- 





THE RESULT OF PERSISTENT EFFORT. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM HURLIN. 


David Nasmith, a Scotchman, entered Londen with 
his wife and child on March 24, 1835, and rented a house 





obeyed God, than to tell wherein they have disobeyed God; 





there. God had blessed his efforts in founding city 


sion, Bible Woman’s Mission, Female Preventive and 
Reformatory Institution, and numerous other societies 
for which it prepared the way. And as the result of 
all these, intemperance and crime—especially juvenile 
crime—has' very largely decreased in London during 
the last fifty years, 
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468; and at the annual meeting in May last it was an» ~ 


with definite boundaries, which contains about five hune ° 


5,000 neglecters were induced to attend public wor. 


reclaimed, and hundreds of fallen women were restored, . 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


——¢——_——. 


[In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
teaders of The Sunday School Times, Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels, Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.] 





RECENT WORKS ON MUSIC* 


Musical art in England has made great advances, both 
qualitative and quantitative, within the last half-century. 
The conservative spirit of the old Philharmonic Society 
and of Sir George Macfarren has been giving way to the 
newer and wider-musical life infused by the work of Sir 
George Grove and the more recently established and 
comprehensively organized colleges and schools of music; 
and the old-time conductors—such, for instance, as M. 
Jullien, that Barnum of the English concert-room—have 
made way for the greater, such as Manns, Ella, Richter, 
and Henschel. In short, while the old masters are more 
highly.and widely appreciated than ever, the new mas- 
_ ters are hailed with an appreciation equally great. 

It is to England that the great master composers, old 
and new,—from Handel, Gluck, and Haydn, Weber, 
Rossini, and Mendelssohn, down to Liszt, Berlioz, and 
Wagner,—have ever turned their eyes and steps, just, as 
at present the great prima-donnas of the world turn their 
gaze to a tourin America. Victoria, Queen of England, 
proved herself to be the friend of Mendelssohn at the 
beginning of her reign, and was “the first English 
woman to recognize the genius of Wagner” toward its 
close; and if the literary critic is justified in speaking 
of the era of the “ Victorian Poets,” the musical critic, 
in virtue of the Queen’s distinctively and graciously 
appreciative attitude toward the new and rising masters 
in the world of music, would be at least equally justified 
in giving the last half-century of musical history in Eng- 
land the appellation, “ The Victorian Age of English 
Music.” 

It is in recognition of this fact that the latest work on 
music in England has been dedicated to the Queen, 
and that its compass has been made to embrace the half- 
century of her reign. A melancholy interest attaches 
itself to the volume. The reviewer and critic, who is its 
author, and who was so competent to write on the sub- 
ject from a progressive point of view, died when the ink 
was scarcely dry upon its final pages. He was the lead- 
ing literary spirit connected with Edward Dannreuther’s 
first Wagner society in England, and it was he who 
placed Wagner's theory of music before English readers 
in The Academy, The Fortnightly Review, and finally 
in the volume “ Richard Wagner and the Music of the 
Future,” and, with Dannreuther, inaugurated the Wag- 
ner controversy in England. The work is not as com- 
prehensive as its title. Except a general and compen- 
dious introductory survey, and a brief conclusion, it, is 
wholly occupied with a description of the presence and 
influence of Wagner, Liszt, and Berlioz in England. 
The author has rightly allotted the first place to foreign 
masters in his history of music in England during the 
last fifty years. He proposed to devote a subsequent 
volume to the history of English music in England, 
giving especial attention to the contemporary English 

school of composers. But he has written his last book. 
In the introductory sketch, he describes things musical 
in London as they were fifty years ago, and then as they 
are now, including the rise of the societies, the develop- 
ment of the orchestra, the mention of composers, the 
condition of opera. He is at home with facts, dates, 
and contemporary criticism. He barely touches the 
realm of sacred music. The origin of the legend of the 
“Flying Dutchman” told in connection with Wagner’s 
first visit to England, the latter’s unfavorable reception 
by The London Times on the second visit, and the 
details of the festival on his third visit in 1877, are inter- 
esting. The author’s characterization of Liszt, from the 





* Half a Century of Music in England. 
ahistory. By Francis Hueffer. 
Chapman and Hall. Price, $3.00. 


Scottish Song: Its Wealth, Wisdom, and Social Significance. By 
John Stuart Blackie, Emeritus Professor of Greek in the University 
of Edinburgh. &x5inches, pp. ix, 388. Edinburgh: William Black- 
“wood and Sons. Price, $8.00. 


1837-1887. Essays toward 
9X6 inches, pp. xi, 240. London: 


Baptist Hymn-Writers and their Hymns. By Henry S. Burrage, 
D.D. 9X6 inches, 5 portraits, pp. 682. Portland, Maine: Brown, 
Thurston, & Co. Price, cloth, $3.00; half,;morocco, $4.00. 


year (1824) when he came to England as a twelve-year- 
old prodigy under the management of his father, giving 
concerts on the Josef Hoffman order, “ respectfully 
requesting a written theme from any person present” 
from which to improvise, to the description of his last 
triumphant reception many years later, and the com- 
parative analysis of his work, are also very interesting. 
But the best as well as the largest part of the book is 
that which he devotes to the life, genius, and work of 
Berlioz. Here we see Berlioz in a fresh, powerful light. 
He lives before us on the page, and we learn to know 
his soul and inner life. The style of the writer is not 
always as easy as it might be. The price of the book is 
rather high. 

How unfaithfully the musical life of the people as a 
whole is reflected in such a delineation of the advance 
of musical art in musical circles! Music to the people 
of any land is a vehicle for the free, simple, and forceful 
utterance of those great emotions that stir the popular 
heart. No people, not even the Germans or the Irish, 
has such a distinctive treasury of folk-song as have the 
people of the land of Burns and Scott. In Scottish Song 
the burning and active soul of Professor John Stuart 
Blackie pleads with sturdiest Scotch sentiment and sense 
for the recognition by his people of the song of the peo- 
ple, and of its value and significance. To every lover of 
his native land, whether Scotch, English, German, or 
American, Professor Blackie’s desire to prevent the 
despising of the national volkslied by the cultured classes 
of society will warmly commend itself. The songs them- 
selves are well grouped into songs of love, courtship, 
war, character, incident, drinking-songs, sea-songs, boat- 
songs, songs of thought and sentiment. They are set in 
a narrative of entertaining fact, and are frequently accom- 
panied by the melody to which they are sung. A good 
glossary gives the key to them to the English reader. 
Scotland’s bracing breezes and mountain herbage scent 
nearly every sentence of the book. 

There is no existent musical form that has stirred the 
human heart more deeply or elevated it so wonderfully 
as the Christian hymn. ~The ancient Hebrews, the early 
Christians, the Eastern and the Latin Church, the 
Protestant Reformation with its introduction of congre- 
gational singing, all developed and used this form of 
musical art. Luther, Nicolai, Heerman, Silesius, Paul 
Gerhardt, Neander, Rinckart, Schmolke, Zinzendorf, 
Spitta, Knapp, Gerok, and Watts, Charles Wesley, Addi- 
son, Doddridge, Cowper, Anne Steele, John Newton, 
Faber, Keble, John Mason Neale, James Montgomery, 
Bishop Heber, Henry Francis Lyte, Sir John Bowring, 
Horatius Bonar, with others; and recent American hymn- 
writers, have given the Christian world a vast treasury 
of sacred song. This treasury has long been a tempting 
mine for historical investigation. The labors of such 
men as Koch and Wackernagel, of Bird and Duffield, in 
these fields, are well known. On thesamelines, although 
less scientific and detailed in nature, and in extent con- 
fined within the limits of a single denomination, is the 


Zion’s Advocate, on Baptist Hymn-Writers and their 
Hymns. Briefly bringing together the facts concerning 
the writer’s life, he selects and appends an example or 
two of the writer’s work. He opens the book with the 
German Anabaptists of the Reformation era. In trans- 
lating the German examples selected, he retains the 


original shade of thought. Amongst the English Bap- 
tists we find such well-known writers as Joseph Stennett, 
author of 


‘* Another six days’ work is done,” 
and of . 
“Lord, at thy table I behold.” 


jamin Cleveland, author of 
“Oh, could I find from day to day,” 


Dr. Samuel F. Smith, author of 
“To-day the Saviour calls,” 
and of the famous national hymn, 
“My country, ’tis of thee,” 





on: Penlmod of sag aah : a ge Singers, ma Uses. Pf 
e Rey. m H. Parker. nches, iilustra’ . 2h 
Chicagy : Mack and Audersep. Fr.ce, $1.60. Feet 


recent work of Dr. Henry S. Burrage, the editor of 


original meter, but sometimes at the sacrifice of the 


Anne Steele, John Fawcett, John Ryland (of whose 
youthful studies there is an interesting description), and 
Spurgeon, are also to’be found here; but nearly one-half 
of the book—over three hundred pages—is devoted to 
American Baptist composers. Among these are Ben- 


who was not known to have written the hymn until 
1870, when “‘a little, old, leather-bound book,” contain- 
ing “ Hymns on Different Spiritual Subjects,” the prop- 
erty of the Hon. J. H. Trumbull, LL.D., of Hartford, 
Connecticut, fell into the hands of Dr. 8. Dryden Phelps, 
who made the discovery. Then there is Dr. Judson, the 
pioneer Baptist missionary; Sarah and Emily Judson; 


ng 
hymn whose music pleased him, “ without any expecta. 
tion that it would ever become a favorite with anybody,” 
Dr. Sidney Dyer, Dr. Phelps, Dr. Samuel C. Eddy, 
Dr. Basil Manly, Robert Lowry, who wrote 

‘Shall we gather at the river,” 

and composed the music to 

“‘T need thee every hour ; ” 

In addition to William F. Sherwin, Dr. George Dang 
Boardman, William Cleaver Wilkinson, P. P. Bliss, the 
author of “ Almost persuaded,” and so many of the 
Gospel Hymns, there is George W. Doane, who composed 


the music to 
“Old, old, story,” 


“Safe in the arms of Jesus,” 

‘Rescue the perishing,”’ 

“Pass me not, O gentle Saviour,” 

and many other familiar songs. Writers of Baptist 
hymns in Spain, Mexico, Japan, and other countries, 
receive due credit. The work closes with three appen- 
dices on English, American, and German Baptist hymn- 
books, and their compilers. It is worthy of remark that 
so many of these writers have been connected with 
missions, and that so many of the hymns themselves 
breathe out the missionary spirit. 

Another Baptist, a minister in Illinois, writes a book 
on the same general subject, but much wider in scope, 
and much less in volume. Beginning with Creation, he 
ends with “Gloryland.” When the morning stars sang 
together, “ it was a great concert to celebrate the creation 
of the universe. The orchestra was before the bright 
and burning throne of Jehovah. The musicians were all 
stars in their profession.” The aim of the author has 
been to glean facts and pictures from many sources, and, 
by writing a “racy and readable book,” to popularize 
the subject of sacred song. He finds the ordinary method 
pursued by specialists in the department of hymnology 
“too fragmentary to be entertaining.” His opening is 
a@ prose poem on music in nature. He portrays some 
musical scenes in the early days of history,—in Greece, 
Egypt, Nineveh, and those in Old Testament lands. By 
a curious argument he seek#to establish the fact that 
the Lord Jesus himself made use of music and song. He 
traces the course of psalmody through the apostolic, the 
primitive, the Eastern, and Western church, and de- 
votes a chapter to “ Mediszeval Hymns or Songs of the 
Midnight.” In the case of Luther, and elsewhere, the 
author’s enthusiasm in depicting a graphic scene leads 
to the introduction of anecdote out of the chosen per- 
spective, and of matter extraneous to the subject; while , 
such a chapter as that on “ Love, Courtship, and Mar- 
riage; or, Lessons Suggested by the Experience of Some 
Hymn Writers,”’ at once reveals the book on its weak 
side. Just such digression is attractive to certain orders 
of popular minds The book will not fail to interest, and 
will, no doubt, do good. 





The title of Professor R. G. Boone’s History of Educa- 
tion in the United States is an attractive one, for a satis- 
factory work of the sort has long been a thing desired. 
But the comparatively small size of the volume, which 
is one of the Appletons’ International Educational Series, 
at once arouses fears that a real history of so large and 
varied a subject is not to be looked for. To write a his- 
tory of American common-school, academic, collegiate, 
university, and learned-society education is a task de- 
manding a philosophical mind, painstaking and pro- 
found discrimination, a nice sense of proportion, wide 
reading, and an uncommon power of condensation. The 
last-named of these qualities is the one which Professor 
Boone possesses in the most conspicuous degree; his 
pages are packed with the results of a promiscuous and 
continued examination of educational literature and 
statistics, and these results are conveniently arranged. 
Here, however, praise of the volume must stop. It is 
in no way deserving of the extravagant commendation 
bestowed upon it by Dr. W. T. Harris in his introduc- 
tion. To begin with, the author’s treatment of the 
American common-school system ,is inadequate, as re- 
gards both the idea and the development of that system. 
In the more ambitious, though not more important, 
divisions, Professor Boone ignores or barely mentions 
facts and institutions which have been of significant 
importance in the growth of our national intelligence. 
His citations of authorities now surprise one because of 
the mention of some obscure book, and now by the omis- 
sion of an important vo'ume. Itis, of course, impossible 
to mention every fact or every treatise within four hun- 
dred duodecimo pages; but he who undertakes to pre- 
sent a history of American education within that compass 
must be held to his claims, Detailed enumerations of 
his faults need not be spread before the reader; it is 








he dashing off these words after he had read a German 
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States js still to be written, and that—with | Stedman and Miss Hutchinson present 


all respect to Professor Boone’s laudable 
aims—it will demand a larger book and a 
more philosophical treatment than those 
now under notice. (854 inches, cloth,- 
pp. ¥, 402. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Price, $1.50. ) 





Few new books of poetry, worthy of 

mention in any carefully prepared weekly 
summary of current literature, have ap- 
peared within the past twelvemonth, and 
no very long notice is demanded in the 
case of the new volume by Swinburne, 
who, now that Arnold is dead and Morris 
js half forgotten, is doubtless the English 
singer of next rank to Browning and Ten- 
nyson. The third series of his Poems and 
Ballads is both better and worse than that 
famous first series of the same work 
which, twenty-three years ago, so startled 
the book-reading public by its hundred 
brilliant new chords from the English 
lyre, and so disgusted many pure-minded 
folk by its unwarrantable coarseness of 
theme and treatment. The discussion it 
evoked is now long past: the poet’s half- 
permissible plea that he was a dramatist 
in his lyrics, and his critics’ wholly right- 
eous rejoinder that a nineteenth-century 
dramatist has no business to dwell pre- 
dominantly upon base or harmful sub- 
jects, especially if they be put into metri- 
cal forms of altogether strange, original, 
and admirable beauty. Though Swin- 
burne, since 1866, has written no drama 
as strong as Atalanta in Calydon and@no 
lyrics (with one exception) as melodious 
as some of those in his most notorious 
book, and though he is intellectually 
hardly less extravagant and insecure than 
of yore, he has at least become negatively 
purer, and now sings of republicanism, of 
martial or naval adventure, or of the 
charm of childhood. The luxuriant 
promise of his youth has not fully been 
met by the achievements of middle life 
(Swinburne is now fifty-two); but the 
author of Atalanta in Calydon and A 
Forsaken Garden can never be ignored 
in the history of the British verse of the 
Victorian era. (745} inches, cloth, pp. 
v, 181. New York: Worthington Co. 
Price, $1.50.) 


To the catalogue of available concor- 
dances—which now includes word-lists 
guiding the student to the Bible, Shake- 
speare, Pope, Tennyson, and a few other 
classics, single or in groups—is now to be 
added a large and satisfactory Complete 
Word and Phrase Concordance to the Poems 
and Songs of Robert Burns, by J. B. Reid. 
It is at once a concordance, a phrase- 
book, and a glossary, the meanings of 
Scotch-dialect or other unfamiliar words 
being conveniently inserted in the regular 
alphabetical order of the work. The toil 
of preparing such a volume is manifest, 
and Mr. Reid has acquitted himself well. 
Now that Burns has a concordance, the 
Wordsworthians will hardly be content 
without giving one to the chief of the Lake 
school,—for which book the new single- 
volume edition of the poet would be the 
best basis. It is to be hoped that the 
Browning cult will avoid the error of 
the Tennysonians, and not prepare a con- 
cordance while the writings of their bard 
are still incomplete. (108 inches, cloth, 
pp. vii, 568. Glasgow: Kerr and Rich. 
Price, 21s.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 

A comparison between the Stedman- 
Hutchinson Library of American Litera- 
ture (which has reached its eighth vol- 
ume) and its well-known predecessor of 
similar plan, the Duyckinck’s Cyclopedia 
of American Literature is interesting as 
suggesting the changes in our book- 
product since 1856, when the Duyckincks 


extracts alone, instead of biographies 
with copious extracts, such as were given 
in the previous Library ; but, asthe Duy- 
ckincks’ selections were far more valuable 
than their rather uncritical and too lauda- 
tory sketches, the comparison between the 
two collections is fair enough. In brief, 
the reader of the new cyclopedia notes 
the increased number of good American 
writers within the past third of a century, 
and also perceives how transitory has 
been the reputation of many authors, of 
verse and prose, who were popular in 
1856. On the other band, the historians 
Motley and Parkman are almost the only 
additions to the list of our greater writers. 
The lesser poets have abandoned the sen- 
timentality of their predecessors; and the 
lesser novelists, as a rule, have quit ro- 
manticism or sensationalism or historical 
fiction for faithful local sketches or pains- 
taking character studies of actual life. 
Humor has broadened and grown more 
refined. Oratory, with a few exceptions, 
has hardly increased in strength since the 
great slavery discussions, though it has 
become simpler and more Saxon, and has 
added to its choicest treasures Lincoln’s 
two masterpieces. No immediate succes- 
sors to Longfellow, Bryant, Lowell, Poe, 
Irving, Emerson, or the aged Holmes and 
Whittier, appear; the first period of the 
masters is passing; but meanwhile, to 
change the figure, the table-land is,’on the 
whole, higher, though fewer mountains 
command the landscape. The future of 
the literature of such a great and growing 
nation of alert readers, writers, schools, 
colleges, newspapers, and books, is, of 
course, secure; the progress of no 
national literature is uniform through a 
century. The ten volumes of this Sted- 
man-Hutchinson Library will be found 
serviceable in all but the largest. public 
libraries, while special students, even, will 
find, especially in the earlier volumes, 
some extracts not easily accessible else- 
where. (New York; Charles L. Webster 
& Co. $3 per volume.) 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers i8 
126,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time, . The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.00 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's ideu of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned onanauppearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate relieves the 
feeling of lassitude so common in midsum- 
mer, and imparts vitality. 


OUR CREAT OFFER! 


We want every Su!:day-school superintendent and 
teacher to send us the r name, and they will hear of 
some hing that will be ud great benefit to them, 

"HE KHEWSTONE PUBLISHING CO.. 

Teuthn and Filbert Sts., Philadeiphia. 


T. Y. CROWELL & C0., 
Publishers, 13 Astor Place, New York. 


O living writer has so many readers as Mrs. G. R. 
-_ ALDEN, Known as “Pansy,” author of the 
celebrated Pansy books, and editor of the Pepa 
magazine for young people, The Pansy. 
year, Specimen copy, 5 cents. 














HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


AUGUST. 
Volume 79, Number 471. 


The Religious Movement in Germany. 
By F. LicuTENBERGER, Dean of the Faculty of Prot- 
es ant Theology at Paris; 
Thisarticle describes the religious revolation, Which 
began in Germany in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, from its in¢eption to the presenttime. Dean 
Lichtenberger has made a spec al study of religious 
and theological thought in Germany, and he is the 
author of works of acknowledged authority on the 
subject. 
The Kremlin and Russian Art. 
By THEODORE CHILD, Eighteen I)lustrations; 
Prologue and Epilogue to “ The Quiet 
Life.”’ 
A Poem. By AUSTIN DoBSON. Twelve Illustrations, 
by E. A. ABBEY and ALFRED PARSONS; 
Fifty Years of Photography. 
By J. WELLS CHAMPNEY; Wiih Full-page Portrait 
of DAGUERRE; 
Short Stories. 
By Mary E. WILKINS and M. G. MCCLELLAND; 
Westminster Effigie:s. 
By Jouwn LILiig. Illustrated; 
County Court Day in Kentucky. 
By JaMES LANE ALLEN. Nine Illustrations; 
The Fan. 
By Louisa Parr. Tweive Illustrations; 
Sonnet by Wordsworth, 
Illustrated by ALFRED PARSONS; 
Poems. 
By Ricwarp E. Burton and FRANCEs L. MACE; 
Mexican Lustred Pottery. 
By Y. H. Appis. Illustrated; 
Serial Stories. 

‘By CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON and CHARLES 
DUDLEY WARNER; 
Experiences ofan Amateur Photographer. 
By GrorGce H. HEPWORTH; 
Teutonie Satire. 

By GEORGE DU MAURIER. Full-page Illustration; 
Editorial Departments. 


By GEorGE WILLIAM CURTIS, WILLIAM DEAN How- 
ELLS, and CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, 





—_———_——_ 
Per Year: 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE.........00008 Postage Free, $4.00 

HARPER'S WEEKLY... heed * 4.00 

HARPER'S BAZAR........ on _ 4.00 

HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE...... ped 2.00 





Booksellers and postmasters usually receive 
tions. Suheerigtions sent direct to ihe Pebiiohere shout 
be accompanied by Post-office Money Order or Draft. 
When no time is specified, subscripiions will begin with 
the current number, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Tue JOYFUL SOUND 


Runes & Kirkpatrick have excelled their sn 
efforts again and again in ont many new piecesof 

th ., intent song book. Try it by all means, 

0 per doz.; One Copy by Mail, 35 Cts. 


JOHN J. HOOD, eines. 
THE BRIGHT ARRAY. 


New, practical peacnets us: Profitable Sunm- 
day “nehool So xamine them. 
Board covers, $30 per oO “Paper cover, for examina- 
tion, 2 cents each. Specimen pages free, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Sth St., New York. 
81 RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO. 


ATHERED JEWELS, No. 2. 


HE NEW 8.8. SINGING BOOK FOR 1889 
is receiving the praise of all, 
Both hymns and tunes contain variety. ais charncter, and 


merit of the highest order. 192 

sample copy in boards. W. W. hitney, ey babe :Toledo,0. 
Our New Sunday-school Music Buok, 

HAPPY GREETINGS, 


Has music for the yearround. Sample copy, 25 cts. 
ASA HULL, 150 Nassau 8t., New York. 


Sond to the OLIVER DITSON COMPA 


BOSTON, for list and description, of sannare 
SCHOOL and all other SACRED SONG BOOK 
mense } anne 


Reapll\Qeeee 


per100. J.H. Kursenknabe a! &Sons, Gierrbank: Pa. 


CARMINA SANCTORUM. 


Best hymns and tunes for church worship. 


SONGS OF AEJOCING FE 


saan 3 Bros., 185 mene rd Cincinnati, 


CHOIR LEADERS. 


Send 10 cents for a sample copy of the Musical Vis- 
itor, containing anthems, 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cinstanam, oa 
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By Fi 27 pag 
Price, 60 cts, Sent by retu on receipt of price, 
JAMES POTT & CO. Publishers. 
14 and 16 Astor Place, New York, 


A WONDERFUL BOOK! 


No recent book bas received as great criticism and 
commendation as 


THE PLEASURES OF LIFE, 


By 8:R JONUN LUBBOCK, BART., M.P. 
It has just been issued ina complete edition " (Perts I. 
and II, in one volume), in paper cover. Price, 26 cts.; 
‘bound in cloth, $1.00. Sold by all dealers, or ‘mailed 
on receipt tof pr ce, by 

Js. OGELVIE, Pablisher, 
57 Rose Strect, New York. 








ETTER Ri 0 By Bishop J. H. 
VINCENT, LL. D., 
ancellor of Chautauqua. 


ote splay. book on the evils of the dance, corte, 
atres, aud wine, ene, and Soran; © 

ine the volume.”—J. Y. H ‘“* Its spirit is adiecsie 
able.” —€ onprepationaltat Should go Into the hands 
of thousands.’"’—Mes: Herald, “Gives both sides 
afair statement.—Bapt'st Quarterly. ES gg poond 
incloth, giltstamp. Price, 50 cents. 
WAGNALILA, Astor Place, New York. 


“THE ILLUSTRATOR oF THES. S. LEssons. 
edited by Abbie C. Morrow, is of exceptional excel: 
pepe Such discrimination is used as amounts to 
insi Mrs, Morrow seems to possess real genius, 
SOAS catnaten the text until its words s'and out like 
lettering upon a transparency. Expo itions of the 
Society of Christian Endeavor ‘topics give THE ILLUs- 
TRATOR A greatly enhanced aree ”— Golden Rule, 

6 cents & copy; 60 cents a yea 
J. MORROW, " Minneapolis, Minn, 

BOOKS OF THE BIBLE ANALYZED, 
By A. Schultze, Prey’t Moravian ‘I heological Semi- 
nary. Every reader should get a copy atonce. Itis 
very interesting and practical. 
Unity of the Truth. By J. Max Hark, :°.v. 
Times heartily commended it. Send 90e. at once for 
postpaid copy. The Book Antiquary, Easton, Pa. 











is the time to secure a lot of Sunday-school 
Reward Cards cheap. 50 per cent discount 
from retail price, se snes out what we have 
left. Send foralist. GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM 
©O,, 122 Nassau Street, New Pore . 
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Teachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 33 East {7th St., N.Y 














OLDEN TEXT DESIGNS FOR R THE — 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL. Prices reduc ne 
stam envelope with your address tothe 
Wa. H. HAR, Jr., 24. Chestnut Street. Phila., Pa, 
One for ea’h of the e Inter- 
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COLORS. Soc’,, Boston and Chicago, 
Golden Texts and, Bible Geme 
WARD & DRUMMOND. New York City. -- 
Thelargestei reulation ¢ of 
=| 400. 000 e:: eicagy in the world. “TF 
dies’ Home Jour- 
ple copies free. CURTIS PUB.CO., osRiinaelshia Pa, 
LIBR ARY Send for our NEW CATALOG 
coeapest | e in the market, 
NIVER PUB. Co., 
ROFITS IN POULTRY. A book of 256 pp., 
100 illustrations, Free to any one sending 50cents 
urist. See large adv. in previous issue. AMERI- 
= AGRICULTURIST, 751 Bri way, New York, 
Great be oor reed offer, Send for 
ewe catal logue, Mailed free 
wan ots 
«coc 
ORGANS NER & CO. N.g. 
Pi 
ORGAN dsees ROLLE aucun oer Rasedwas ae 
A great many of the readers of The 
Sunday School Times wish to preserve 
form for reference. The Binders now 
offered are of the same manufacture as 
and which have given such good satisfac- 
tion. The papers can be placed in the 
not cramped at the back as when the old 
style of binder is used, but opens wide and 
With the expectation get in many 
cases, club subscribers will be glad to 
forms the club, the price has been made 
very low when two or more of them are 


teresting and instruciive. For full Pathe yabligher 
52 PICTUR 
Per ar, 16 ce 
Congr exational 8. $* e Pak 
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just out. Ry largest, oe Som 
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for four months’ trial subscription to the American 
CORNISH 
USE A BINDER. 
their papers and have them in convenient 
those furnished during the past year or so, 
binder week by week. The volume is 
easy like a flexible-sewed book. 
order the Binder through the one who 
ordered. 


Tue STYLEs. 


Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 
Binge oF one, 75 cents, and, if mailed, 15 cents 
additional. 
Two or more, 60 cents each. If mailed, 15 
cents each additional. 
Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. An 
excellent Binder, although very plain. 


Single one, 50 cents, and 10 cents additional 
for méiling. 

Two or more, 40 cents each, and, if mailed, 
10 cents each additional. 


The flexible Binder makes a handier 
volume for the reader, while the stiff 
Binder may be somewhat better for the 
permanent preservation of the papers. 

Address, John D. Wattles, 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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_ PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMI TIMES is pobiiebed weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage: 


ONE COPY, $2.00 year. The same price percopy 
for any number of copies less than five. To a new 
subscriber, half price ($1.00). 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
omy 91.008 year. To new subscribers, hal price (60 


CLUB RATES. 


When the teachers of a school unite in subscribing 
for a number of copies, they can have the paper at the 
following low rates: 


FWE. TO NINE , COPMES, one year, $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, and rice (75 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than five. 


TEN OR MORE COPIES, one ear, $1.00 each for 

old gohectie rs = ter price ( cents) fornew. The 

— yay ro h old and new together to be not 

n ten 

If a school has had a club at a higher rate, and 

wishes, upon renewing, to ae a larger one ata lower 
Tate, itis of course free to do so, 


FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an equitable plan, the 
smalier schools, which can not well form large c fubs, 
have the benefit of the very lowest club rate. It pro- 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
school is less than ten, the club rate 2 Fan school 
shall be $1.00 each for old subscribers ce 
(50 cents) for new, on condition that the ¢ sede for the 

pers be epee anied by a statement that the num- 

r of copies ordered in the club is not less than the 

pide number of teachers in the school. This does not 

at every leacher must actually be asubscriber, 

but th that the number of copies ordered must not be 
less than the full te of teachers. Persons. who 
are not teachers way be asked to join the club, i\ or- 
der to secure the Yequired number, Any numb Tof 
copies in excess of the required pamber may be »tb- 
scribed for at the some time, Teacher. ing tothe 
household may be counted as ONR £n ma ing such 





rer) 





tof the of teachers in a For 
ple: If there are seven teachers in a school, two 
_ belong to one household, and three to an- 
fet e club subscription need not be for morethan 
r copies, in order to secure the low rate. 


WHO ARE ‘“‘ NEW” SUBSCRIBERS ? By anew sub- 

scriber is meant one who has > taken the paper at 
any, time during the past two yea 

he shifting of a subscription from one member of 

&@ household to ances om in order to fe et the reduction 

seared to new subscribers is not allowable, although 

ew additional ppeaeripone by or for other members 

taken at the half rate, 


FREE COPIES To CLUB ORGANIZERS, Any perso 
forming a club of either grade, whether of old or new 
subscribers, is entitled to an additional 
Seenpting in the case of any club for eas tenn tet ten 
copies formed on the “Small School t “plan (given 
above). A second free copy will be allowed when a 
club numbers forty; a th 

ty, and so on. 


HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. The papers for 

a club will be sent either to the individual addresses of 
members, or in a package to one address, accord- 

ing tothe preference of subscribers. The papers fora 
club should all go to one post-office, although in cases 
wherea agg of the teachers of a school get their 
mail matter from one t-office, and others in the 
eachool theirs from another, the papers will 


rd copy when it numbers 


y. 
Different shor 8 are not to unite in the puming ste 
club, but each school should have its own cl 
peg ver price the number of copies taken entitles it, 
Fane oe aes of the school should be mentioned i 


wAtaltions may be made at any time to a club—such 
nal subscriptions to expire at the same time 

with the/club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
ae pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 


ubscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
fs should be careful to name not oy Ay d _ 
to hey they wish + sent, but also 
which it has noee sent, All addresses should teede 
both county a tate. 
If aclub Labecription is renewed by some other 
pao than the one who sent the previous en ok we on, 
rson will oblige the publisher Py. stating that 
the club he subscribes for es the place of the one 
formed last year by 


THE HALF-RATE PLAN has been adopted because 
of the beliefthat no more judicious advertising parley 
could be made than that for soouring a fair trial of the 

. A new subscriber is entitled to the half rate 
one year on 

The paper wilt not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at 
expiration of the subscription. Renewals should 

refore be made early. 

kt h copies of any one issue of the paper to en. 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Rovy, 
London, E. C. teen receive byoanty or half: poety sub- 





scriptions for The Sunda i Times (t he paper to 
be sent, postpaid, direct om m Philadel to the sub- 
acribers) at the following rates 
Tom 1 to 4 cooy 2s, 10s. each. 
ibys 38. 4, * 


10 copies 2a upwards, 7s.6da, “ 
To secure the above rates for five or morecopies. 
pers must be ordered at one time, and they will’ be 
— either singly to the individual ‘addresses, orina 
both age to one oeerems, whichever may be preferred 
the subscribe 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
P. O. Box 1550. 








Roucn, Ren, 
CHAPPED 


PREVENTED BY 
ticura 
-+ Soap é- 
RTURING SKIN BLEMISHES, ROUGH, 
cracked, scaly,and reddened skin and hands, 


are speedily overcome by that most exquisite of 
Skin beautifiers, the CuricurA MEDICATED TOILET 





AP. 
It stimulates the sebaceous pact to pour out the 
sebum or oily matter designed to lubricate the skin 
an@ scalp, and keep them healthy, and thus pre- 
vents blackheads, pim’ les, and many forms of skin 
blemishes not affected by any other soap. 

For preserving, freshening, and beautifying the 
complexion an ‘skin, and imperting that velvety 
softness and whiteness of the hands so much de- 
sired, it is incomparably superior to all other Skin 
Beautifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, 25c. Prepared by the 
Porrer Drve aNp CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

ae Send for ‘“‘ How to Beautify "the Skin.” 


BABY'S "Eaytecserast ns eat 












Ru BIfoAm. 


FOR THE TEETH. 


DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 


The most Pomme ot dog refreshing, 


agreeable, and beneficial 
rice ever placed before the public. 


Absolutely Free from All Injurious Substances. 
LARGE BOTTLES, PRICE 25 CENTS. 


PREPARED aw GUARANTEED wy E. W. Hort & Co., Lower, Mass. 
manuracturers of THe cecesrateo HOYT’S CERMAN COLOGNE. 


S&mpce VIAL OF RUBIFOAM MAILED FREE. to Any ADDRESS 


REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 








DO YOU KNOW IT? 


0 Rates cur * xou must remove the ca pant. 

win ESTE R’S YPOPHOS PHITE or LIME 

AND SODA mare the system with Oxidizable Phos- 

phorus, the deficiency of which is the proximate cause 

of Consumption. For Coughs, Bronchitis, 

b nem ae Se Night Sweats, and all Throat 
a 


anes, it nunegualled remedy. Sold by drug- 
gists $1 per bottle. — d by Bs yw 
for circular, wr cou., 


Chemists, 162 William Street, Wee ae 





ASK FOR 
PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE. 











BEST. | THE PERFECTION | Ferforacea 
| waste es pve CANDLES are 
el nequaled, BOY BROTHERS, 
Siladcipliin,soleAg’ tsUnited States. 


TEST of Seal Brand Coffee. 
Send 6 cents for $b sample. 
FREE & SANBORN, Boston, Mass 


BAHRER’s 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


Delicious, nourishing, absolutely pure, Costing less 
than one cent a cup. 


INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 


No trouble, no berets a e giver* ready. Put up in 1D 
tin cans at 75c. 8 WHITMAN & SON, 
inventors and a unuiaeiatens, Philadelphia, Pa. 














1S Cts. per Foot, material 8 feet wide. 
Adapted for = ences, Churches, Cemete- 

arms, Gardens, So. &c. 

to fa price hoe allel eon 
THE NEWEST THING AND THE BEST. 
Oentral Expanded MetalCe. | 5. W. aon Hetal Co. 

Pittsburgh Chicago. 
St. Louis Tepandea Metal Co.,.St. Fouis. 


URPEE'S B abAUic £1889 Sadness 
taal ad Price e10e. 
4 Spee List « of yon free 
"ATLEB BuRrrgze & Co.. P’ 


ee You WANT ROSES, 


LOWER or VEGETABLE SEEDS, send for 
our new Guide. THE DINGEE & CONAR 
Co., West Grove, Pa. 


HUTCHINSON’S GLOVES 
ARE THE BEST MADE 


For driving or street wear. Made with 
care from selected stock, and warranted. 
Those wishing serviceable gloves, and 
to learn how to get them, and save money, 
send stamp to the manufacturer for his 
book about gloves. Established 1862, 


JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, 


JOHNSTOWN, N. Y. 




















* Cleanfast” 
BLACK 


STOCKINGS. 
F. P. Robinson Co, 
Money Refunded if t or 
Stain the Feet or Fade 
THE el 
$25 Broadway, New York. 
Ah. bh a Se oe z, poh, 
tree’ 
io Wet Street, “Boston 
‘= Send for Price List. 


OOD SENSE’”’ 
CORDED CORSET WAISTS 


are sold at all Leading Retail Stores. Ask for them. 


TRADE MARK, 











Dr. WARNER’S CELEBRATED CoRa- 
LINE CoRSETS are the best. Over 14 mil- 
Jions sold in this country alone. 

W. L. DOUGLAS $3 SHOE, 
and all shoes that have his name and price stamped 


on the bottom, 8 on the 
T IN THE WORLD. 


LADIESI!( 25: 














WHERE 
INSURED ? 


In Boston, atthe office 
of Hub Gore Mak- 
ers,the largest manu- 
facturers of Shoe- 
Elastic in America. 
This ‘Trade Mark on 










ARE 
YOUR 
CONGRESS 


SHOES 


the inside of the Elas- 

a tic is the Insurance 
Seal Stamp. 

HOW Insured? 

By this legat docu- 


ment, which accom- 
panies the shves. 


INSURED? 





INSURANCE CERTIFICATE. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 15, 1888. 


This insures to the wearer of these 
shoes perfect service of the Gore for ONE 
AND ONE-HALF YEARS /rom date letter 
in Trade Mark. If the Elastic fails within 
eighteen months, send the shoes by express, at 
our expense, from any part of the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, West Indies, or 
Sandwich Isl’ ds, and we will insert new Gorein 
Jinest manner and return shoes fr Sree of expense. 
a HUB GORE MAKERS, Boston. Mass. 


Mid verb 
C2thepe: a 


WHAT Insured ?— The Elastic Gore. 











Shrinking. Look Better. 

deri | PEERING: yg, SUH | Bit Boer 
le e. . 

Geiting Loose. Shoes Last — 


WHERE Sold? Every shoe dealer can = 
shoes containing Insured Hub Gore, ¢/ you é7 
They cost nomore. Some dealers will coax you to 3 
imitations, on which they make extra profit. Loo 
out for such “ dodges.”’ Refuse positively any Congress 
Shoes without the Heart Trade Mark on the elastic. 
We furnish Hub Gore to over 1,000 makers of good 
shoes, and insure the shoes. 100, (000 dealers sell them. 
If your dealer wont. supply you, write us for list of 
dealers in your locality. 
(Copyri ght, 1889, by Hub Gore Makers, Reston, Mass.) 








Twin. Babies. 

We know of no offer made by a 
wealthy and responsible firm to com- 
pare with that which the extensive 
house of J. D. Larkin & Co., of this 
city, makes in the Advocate this week. 
We wish all our readers would turn to 
the eighth page, and read their attrac- 
tive advertisement. We might go on 
and tell you all about it, but it is use- 
less, as they give you full information 
in black and white,—what they give, 
why they give it, and why they can 
afford to give it. We know the firm to 
be perfectly responsible, and that they 
will do all they agree to do.— Buffalo 
Christian Advocate, June 21. 












BEAUTY or POLISH.» 
SAVING LABOR, CLEANLINESS, 
DURABILITY & CHEAPNESS., UNEQUALLED.| 
No OpoR WHEN HEATED. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
a ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 

S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa. 











WALLP PAPER SSE 


Oamasks I8c. Heavy Embossed Seige 
ong oh Woo, for we wanted hog by i oe 


AL. Diament want Ge Go. Reais re 
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RIGHT TOIL IS REST. 
[By Jobn Sullivan Dwight. | 


Sweet is the pleasure 
Itself cannot spoil! 

Is not true leisure 
One with true toil? 


Thou that wouldst taste it, 
Still do thy best; 

Use it, not waste it— 
Else ’tis no rest. 


Wouldst behold beauty 
Near thee? all round? 
Only hath duty 
Such a sight found, 


Rest is not quitting 
The busy career; 
Rest is the fitting 
Of self to its sphere. 


’Tis the brook’s motion, 
Clear without strife, 
Fleeing to ocean 
After its life. 


Deeper devotion 
Nowhere hath knelt; 
Fuller emotion 
Heart never felt. 


Tis loving and serving 
The highest and best ! 
Tis onwards! unswerving— 
And that is true rest. 





PRESIDENT WOOLSEY. 


(The Rey. Dr. George Leon Walker, in a Memorial 
Discourse published in The Hartford Courant. } 


Let me mention as one always beautiful 
trait of character, which had in Dr. Wool- 
sey a conspicuous illustration, the trait of 

mo@esty. There was in the ancestry, the 
breeding, and the achievements of this dis- 
tinguished man, enough to excuse perhaps 
aconsiderable degree of vanity and ostenta- 
tion had it unfortunately existed. Born of 
a wealthy family ; a nephew of the first 
President Dwight of .Yale College; de- 
scended through him from James Pierpont 
and Jonathan Edwards and Solomon 
Stoddard and Thomas Hooker,—some of 
the best strains of American blood were in 
his veins. Graduating valedictorian of 
his class he pursued his professional 
studies first in law, afterward in theology, 
and ultimately more especially in Greek 
literature, in the best schools of this coun- 
try and in Europe. Established at a liter- 
ary center afd in college life, he published 


“various editions of the classics, and with 


the easy mastery natural to a man to whom 
scholarship was an inheritance, broadened 
out into a writer and an authority on 
questions of international legislation and 
civil government. For twenty-five years 
past his “Introduction to the Study of 
International Law” has been a text-book, 
not alone in the colleges of America, but 
the universities of England. He was 
chairman of the American Committee for 
the revision of the New Testament. He 
was for many years a regent of the Smith- 
sonian Institute at Washington. Aslong 
as the younger half of this congregation 
can remember, he has been a distinguished 
preacher, publicist, classical author, educa- 
tor and leader of scholarship in our land. 

And yet what utterance or expression 
of personal ostentation or vanity can be 
found in all that he ever said or did? 
What absolute modesty characterized all 
his behavior, even when dealing with 
occasions of which he was the central fig- 
ure, or with topics concerning which he 
was an acknowledged master! You who, 
as undergraduates in the old chapel in 
whose high pulpit he used to sit beside the 
college pastor, were accustomed to rise 
and snd as he passed down the aisle, can 
well recall the almost timid, deprecatory 
way in which he shot through your ranks; 
as if he would say: “I really wish it were 
not customary for you todothis. Ishould 
like to slide out usobserved, and with no 
notice by any one.” This was not mere 
physical timidity—I shall have occasion 
shortly, in another connection, to make 
that plain enough—it was a physical 
manifestation of a pervasive and charac- 
teristic intellectual trait; a modest regard 
of himself which made him lowly-minded 
and lowly-mannered where thousands of 
inferior men would have been vain enough 
to have felt flattered, and week enough to 
show what they felt. 

This modesty of President Woolsey was 
revealed not alone in his exterior manners, 
but in his voluntary attitudes of mind 
toward other men. Not but what he held 
definitely to his clearly formed opinions, 
But he was always ready to put himself 
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‘ titude of attention as to what 
into hy pier against his opinions. He 
bites iently to the judgments of far 
listened patien®y hi ‘er 
hallower intellects than his own; he 
“ dan attentive ear to the conclusions 
tet echolarship vastly narrower tha his. 
The accent of contempt, the air of super- 
ciliousness, Was unknown to him, No 
nreacher of the gospel ever had & more 
deferential or kindly auditor in his con- 
regation than was this master in Israel. 
Fis profound humility before the truth 
made him respectful, almost deferential, 
toward the lowliest truth-bearer. One 
often has occasion to see and smile at an 
exhibition of conceit and self-complacence 
in some college undergraduate, some clerk 
in a bank or an insurance office, which 
this man of profound learning and com- 
manding influence never showed because 
he never felt. . 

Ah, what a lovely virtue modesty is! 
Would one desire merely to be attractive, 
he might well strive to make such virtue 
his own! 

This beautiful trait of modesty, a signal 
adornment of any character, must not, 
however, be regarded as a weak and 
effeminate virtue. It often coexists—it 
did in the eminent man of whom we are 
speaking—with a signal degree of courage. 
Courage is not a trait of character of which 
prize-fighters and soldiers have an entire 
monopoly. Student life and scholarly life 
are just as frequent and just as heroic 
fields for its exercise as any ever afforded 
among men, To stand to one’s principles 
in the face of companionships where those 
principles are unpopular ; to declare one’s 
sentiments when those sentiments are dis- 
agreeable to the bulk of one’s associates, 
often requires of a young man in college, 
or a mature man in his study, a degree of 
pluck and resoluteness which are equal to 
the demand made upon men anywhere. 

The eminent man we are speaking of 
had the courage of his convictions. Slight 
in physical vigor, modest almost to timidity 
in his disposition, he had an inward reso- 
lution for what he believed to pe right, 
which nothing could daunt. By nature 
Dr. Woolsey was a man of exceedingly 
quick, and even violent, temper. It was 
a i discipline and struggle with 
him to subdue and to keep in subjection 
the hasty disposition of his nature, easily 
provoked to anger. This control he exer- 
cised with wonderful patience and success. 
But this intense and easily kindled fervor 
of his spirits had a certain range of proper 
exercise, and lent a certain vigor to the 
manifestations of his moral courage, of 
which I am speaking. This is all the 
more interesting in his case because— 
lacking the courage that comes from a 
strong animal vigor—it was the result of 
moral discipline and training. He had to 
make an effort for it, until by effort it 
became habitual. He himself gives a very 
simple but significant illustration of its 
manifestation while he was occupying the 
difficult and sometimes almost obnoxious 
position of college tutor. 

College lifé at that period was lawless 
and disorderly among the students at 
Yale to an extent hardly credible now. 
He tells us that the boys had just broken 
“nineteen hundred panes” of the town 
and college windows, “ through mere wan- 
tonness, and that was a small part of the 
injury and ugliness and almost deviltry 
that showed itself at that time.” 

And then he goes on to speak of the 
incident to which I referred. He says: 
“IT was timid. I did not have much cour- 
age that I was aware of. J was placed in 
the midst of this state of affairs and I had 
to act my part, and it was in a certain} 
sense, I may say, the making of me. I 
have often thought of the importance to 
me of a single incident of that period. 
The professors thought it best in the 
course of the disorders to have a court of 
inquiry, and there was a great deal of un- 
pleasant feeling toward the faculty. There 
were, perhaps, thirty or forty students 
who were summoned to the old court- 
house on the green, and they were tried 
and examined. I had occasion to go that 
day to President Day’sroom. As I came 
back thirty or forty students were coming 
in single file toward me in the college- 
yard, and I did not like the prospect, I 
thought, ‘Shall I go around the old chapel 
and between it and the north college, and 
snéak away somewhere? I can do that 
without any appearance of sneaking, 
Shall Ido it?’ My soul revolted, and I 
resolved to go ahead and face these men. 
I did so, and every one of them treated 


“My soul revolted,”—yes, that was just 
it. He would not show the-wvhite feather. 
And that determine truthfulness to him- 
self, disciplined by practice, gave that 
blazing eye, which so many of you must 
remember, a power before which almost 
any man might quail. This kind of self- 
disciplined courage, the product of convic- 
tions and of will, ran through all his rela- 
tionships to college life and to intellec- 
tual affairs. 

Its most conspicuous public illustration 
was perhaps in 1876, whee, following the 
bent of his settled convictions, and at the 
risk of alienating troops of his life-long 
friends, President Woolsey presided at 
what is still remembered as the ‘“ May 
Conference” of political independents in 
New York, called by such men as Carl 
Schurz, T. W. Higginson, David A. Wells, 
Charles Francis Adams, and William 
Cullen Bryant, to protest against the 
political tendencies of the hour. 

No, the modesty of which we have 
spoken had about it nothing of weakness. 
It was a chivalric and knightly heart 
which beat within that stooping and 
attenuated form. He was equal to what- 
ever necessity was put upon him. His 
courage was of the high, clear, unfalter- 
ing kind which comes primarily from 
intellectual convictions and the sanctions 
of righteousness. 


PANT-STRETCHERS, FREE 


Send 12c. for pontege and packing. Best invention 
for taking cut wrinkles and bagging at the knees. For 
6c. additional, if mention is made of this paper, we 
will send full line of samples of custom clothin 
48-inch tape,,and full directions. BAY -STAT 
PANTS CO., 34 Hawley Street, Bost 











EVERYBODY WANTS 


TO HAVE FUN! 
Cycling is the brightest, 
best, and most invigorating 
sportin the world. Wheels 
arebetterthan horses. Doc 
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tors, ministers, lawyers, 
—everybody rides them 
instead of horses! 

Send for free illus 
tratedCATALOGUB, 
and learn all about 
them. ‘= 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO., Makers, 


BOSTON, MASS, 
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| aggre ek HOME-MAKING, 
with PROFITABLE INVESTMENT of 
“age or small capital, suggests 


KANSAS CITY 
WAU ESYANS 


Controlling a large proportion of the finest properties 
there, for residence, business, or manufacturing, we 
@in be of advantage to you. A small sum down will 
hold valuable ground for a charming home of the 
CERTAIN ADVANCE in VALUES. Buildings 

lanned by buyers, in sightly, healthful locations, to 
be paid for on installments, a feature of our business, 


THE HUSTED INVESTMENT CO. 


JAMES ly HUSTED, Peo: 





Try One. 


TIMKEN SPRING VEHICLES 





Creatly improved with ohs 
peggy caarener ee 
City drives Will give you bee Satietaction” 


BABY CARRIAGES 





WE DELIVER F nd for catalogue. 
W. B. NUTTING CO., 182 Hanover St., Boston, Mass. 
‘Ask for the Daisy Pillow Sham Holder. 





€3Send stamp for (Name goods desired.) 
BABY CARRIAGES sai-r.ssoasicasnt 


and I Chairs, Fact: Prices, 
LUBURG MFG.CO. 145 N. 8th St.Philada. 








JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


Broadway, cer. Eleventh St., New York. 


O’NEILL 


6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, New York. 
Loree imporen and dealers in Dry Goods, Millinery, 
etc,,in the United States. Send for samplesand prices. 


fyoney SAVED ON ORESS SILKS 








of ali kinds by buying direct from CHAS, A. 
STEVENS & BROS., Chicago, Ill. 
Write for samples, stating black er colors, 


EVERYTHING TO EAT, WEAR, OR USE, 


At prices that will interest + zon. Send 10 Cents, 
for Buyers’ Guide. MONTGOMERY, WARD, 
& CO., 111-114 Michigan Ave.,, Chicago, Ell, 


W.L. DOUGLAS $3 SHOE, 


And other specialties, are advertised fully every 


other week in this paper. Read the ad, 
FR to Sat, 1, samplesof cloth the famous Ply- 
mouth Rock ry Pants are cut from, includ- 
ing self-measurement blanks and linen tape-measure 
if you mention this res Address, P Y MOUTH 
ROCK PANTS CoO., 11 to 17 Eliot St., Boston, Mass. 
LODCE & PARLOR 


CHURCH Furniture 


est Mauufacturers im the Country 
ALL & ©0,. + + Boston, Mass, 


CHURCH, HALL, AND LODGE 


Furniture, Pulpits, Chairs, Pews, ete. 
BAXTER C. SWAN, 244 & 246 S..2d 8t., Phila., Pa, 
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IMPORTERS OF CHURCH DAM 
i, D, OSTERMOOR & BON, 35 Broadway, 


SHAW, APPLIN, & 00., 
Manufacturers of PULPIT SUITS, 
27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 
Send for catalogue. 


ASKS, 
N. Y. Ct 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNERS, $1.50 to $10. 


Silk or merino. Also 
iron banner stands, 75c. 


Send for illustrated 
price-list, 
CC. A. HART &@ CO., 


133 N. 3d St,, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FLAGS AND BANNERS 


For Sunday-schools and all other uses, 
SISCO BROS., Baltimore, Md. 
Send for illustrated catalogue 











Do You Want Money? & 


Have you One Hundred, One 
Thousand or Five Thousand 









Oss, su adver- \ 
tising matter Dog cd exelu- & 
sive agency, sole use of our i 
club forms, and protect you from competition. You 
know that our Keystone Dust-Proof Watches contain 
everything essential to accurate time keeping in ad- 
dition to numerous patented improvements found in 
no other watch. They are the Best and our prices 
the lowest. No one else can give you one-tenth the 
advantages we offer, Write at once for full particu- 
lars before your town = taba We —. -. hy 
commercial agency. ta’ ooo, Fu 

THE KEYSTONE WATCH CLUB CO, 
eo4 Walnut St., Philadelphia, * 


Mux’ A WATCH on LIBERAL CREDIT. 
Writeforparticularsto NAEGELE WATCH and 
JEWELRY CO., 20 North Ninth St., Phila., 
and 48 and 50 ‘Maiden Lane, New York. 
























IT STANDS AT THE HEAD. 
DOMESTIC wacuine 
MACHINE 
sv >IMPLE A CHILD CAN RUN It, 

PET buyers had better purchase of J. & J. 
DOBSON, 809 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, in order to receive full value for their 
money, They retail carpets of their own make, 
which are reliable in every way, 





WESTERN 
NVESTMENTS, 


If made through reliable and experienced ~ 
sources, should prove profitable. 


COLORADO 


is mow THE BEST FIELD for investments 
in realty. The subscriber has had a lonk and wide 
experience in this line. The responsible positions held 
by him in the last twenty-three years should inspire 
confidence : From 1867 to 1875, Secretary Land Depart- 
ment Kansas Pacific Railway Company ; 1875 to 1883, 
Land Commissioner for same Company and for Union 
Pacific Railway Company ; 1883 to present time, Man- 
ager the Platte Land Company, Limited, also General 
Land Agent Union Pacific Railway Company. Special 
references given, if required. Address ; 
(P. O. Box 2945) : 8. J. GILMORE, 
1756 Larimer St., DENVER, Colorado, _ 


BOSTON INVESTMENT CO 


1 PER 
=, GENT. 


OE 
Best Commercial Real Estate 
for Security. 











For a Geceriptive phiet, send to GEORGE 
LEONARD, Gen, Office 9, 10 & 11 Adver- 
tisor Building, 946 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





The Kansas Investment Co. 


Topeka, Kansas. | *°),Pevonstire s¢. 


Philadelphia.—114 South Fourth Street; 
¢ EDWIN A. BARBER, Resident Manager. 
FINANCIAL AGENTS AND DEALERS IN 
Conservative Investment Securities, 
Capital (Full Paid), $500,000. Surplus, $100,000. 
ERBERT E. Bau, President, Topeka, Kansas, 
Grorvk C. MORRELL. Vice-President, Boston, Mass, 








THE GRIFFIN RUG MACHINE 
Leads All Its Competitors, 
It works either rags or 
yarn, is Simple, Durable, 
and EASY TO OPERATE, 
Price, by mall, 
Plain, $1.00. 
Nickel Plated, $1.50 
Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refun Sen 
for Circulars. 
Agents Wanted, 
G. W. GRIFFIN & 
Franklin Falls, N. 


WHY? 


Will you continas to canvass for old, worn-ort, 
unsalable books, wasting your time and trying 


your tem: BELFORD, CLARKE, & CO. 


per, when i 
will give you eholee of their NEW COPYRIGHT 
JBsC r BOOKS, just out, and in demand 


SUBSCRIPTION 
MILLION VOLUMES A YEAR! 













00., 





On 


everywhere? 
ress at once, 8u on poner ment, 
BELFORD, CLARKE, & CO., iladelphia. 





Chureh Light. 






Over one hundred styles 
Wheeler jectors and 
Refiector Chandeliers 
jor gad | conceivable use, Catalogues 
free lease state wants. 

W OCTOR 00, 
20 os eniegton t., Bos 


19% Mich 


ton, Muse. 
‘an St.. Chicago, Il, 





CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS 
WITH OUR CELEBRATED BURNERS, 
Satisfaction guaranteed, or nosale. Es 
timate given of cost and descriptive cata 
logue furnished on application, 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
No. 36 South 2d St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


OIL GASor ELECTRIC. . 


% N, léth St, Philadelphia, Pa 





MoShane Bell Foundry 
Camas eet Crade of Bells, 
AN y 
Send for Price and Catalogue. Aadresd 
Ow, 


Mention (hte taper Watthonne, Md. 












me with the utmost politeness. That 
thing did me great good in strengthening 
my character, and I thank God for it.” 


Best quality Bells for Churches, Chimes, 
hools, etc. Fully warranted. Write tor 

| Prices, BESRE KS BELL FOUNDRY, 
VAN DUZEN & TIET, Cinciugati.©. 





qoute tovell hooks oor pien. uot cond. 
MCL 
3 JO b IN & CO., or hicago, 
FRANCES E. WILLARD'S (inser of 0 
cold balore incueds 100.00) gurcentoad, Big Money for 
griielte . For liberal terme and term "address 
ELS. Siivi & C6:, vila. Agente Wanted. 
AGENTS WANTED poche ora 'naney 
Life,” a religious book heartil 


y 
endorsed by all denominations. Special Terms. 
T. T. Tasker, Sr., Pub’r, 921 Arch St,, Phila. 


Agente wanted TIVING LEADERS 2% WORLD. 











Of Said | Ketel 907 
O tnvatnat ff ofsreis % 
Securities, ‘Boston. Be 


<a 


ee 7 ma 
RN \S INSURE IN THE TRAVELER: 








WARREN LOAN AGENCY, 
Fairbury, Nebraska, 
Has great experience in loaning moawy Se Nebraske 
for persons East. All loans made absolutely safe, 
Rates net to lenders, 7 to 9 per cent. Time, one tosiz 
years. For details and references, write for circular. 


IN ALL BRANCH 
Lists, t 


Bonpe, ed 


two 6 = cent 
Special Department for Ladies 
Ss. 
wap 





eatbists sob Viveld trata Ro VAN! RAR 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE Co., 


S0Sand 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York. 
YOU HAVE LIVED AND WON, 

For example of its operation address the Co: 
giving your age. 


KEYSTONE MORTGAGE CoO., 
ABERDEEN, DAKOTA, 
Write tir vehecninn pis 


OVER 350,009 acres of Choice Farm Lands. Fail- 
ure of crops neverknown. Bestall-the-yearclimatein 
the world, Soiladapted to all kindsof farming. Plent 
of water. Low prices, and unusually liberal term 
Cc. E. Simmons, Land Com, C, & N. W. R’y, Chicago, Il. 
F AR Best soil, climate, and location in the 

South. J. F. MANCHA, Claremont, Va. 


PANELED METAL CEILINGS 


The best for churches, stores, or residences, Send for 
circular. Give measures for an estimate, NOR 
THROP, 18 Kosk STRELT, NEW YORK, 


TOOL PALMER, CUNNINGHAM, & (00, 

















Limited, 607 a 

Graphic biographies of Sovereigns. Statesmen, Pu ILADELPH iA. P's. 
ete. Elegantly illustrated, masterly work. 2 ts for lustrated catalogue. 

J. W. MEELER @ CO.,Philadelphia, Pa, an Dae 








Write us if you want to 


make eee 4 every hour 
will count. H. KE. GROBH & 
§ CO., Pubs., Richmond, Va. 








, MEN OR WOMEN, 
AGENTS errs 1ssou (STEAM WAGNER Pia 
a. ‘erms Libe 


MISSOURI WASHER O6., St: Louls, 


ts all 
Mo. 


In ordering goods, or in making inguiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well asthe 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the advere 





tleement in The Sunday School Timea. 






















tae ~ EAngust 2,180, 
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“HE THAT WORKS 


without tools is twice tired.” 

Sarorio is the house-wife’s best friend. With 
it she conquers dirt and adds to the appearance of 
her house by keeping it clean. Don’t be foolish 
and try to clean house without Saporio. Quick 
work can be done with Sarpotro. Common soap 
and elbow service belong to the past generation. 
Be in fashion and use Saporro. No, 87. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


ELLMUTH COLLEGE) London,Can. Catalogues, 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, | Rev. E. N. English, Prin. 


ISS ANABLE’S BOARDING anpD DAY SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies a Pine 8t., Philadelphia. 
dist year begins Bept. 26, 1889. 


EST WALNUT STREET BOARDING 


School for foun ladies and misses. Address, 
Miss J. TRAUT , 4301 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 


THE cRkv DR. Wolpen, 
1834 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


THE MISSES ANABLE’S 


for Toune fp = er | Mod Ag ‘x Tos 
will reopen September 25, at 6 Bayard Stree 























INDERGARTEN. The 16th semi-annual train- 
ing eines of the Chicago Pree Kindergarten mow 
ciation will n the second Monday in Septembe 
Tuition or. Vor full particulars, address the C nignge 
Free free Kindergarten Association, 175 22d St., Chicago. 


“8! : Sar Cte aren 4O. rable Sonteions 


il seetve tai alt sable information by 
wilt tae vev nabie int Bored, 


BUNKER HILL, ILLINOIS, aC ACADEMY. 


A FIRST-CLASS BO BOYS’ HOME SoHOOL. 
Location re) 
ag = Oy ‘a boys aided; 


Business; 
were Fee ene Pee VER, Ai. A Me Principal. 


Miss Mittleberger and Miss Blakemore’s” 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
1020 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio, 
moggons October 1, with new building. 
llege preparation on certificate. 
F. BRB WOMEN, 


WELLS COLLEGE, ccuons’s"y. 


FWLLCOLLEGiaTE Course of Study. Location beauti- 
ful and healthful. Buildings elegant. A refined Chris- 
tian home. Session eo Sept. 11, 1889. Send for 
catalogue. E. 8. FRISBEE, D.D., President. 


—_— 


























UNILEN BERG COLLEGE, ALLENTOWN, 

PA., opens ‘tirst Thursday in September. Cok. 

lege department furnishes a full Classical Course of 

four years. Charges, including board, $193 for 40 weeks. 

Academicdepartment prepares for College, ‘aeathing, 
Business, etc. Charges, eating board, $183 for 

weeks, Building se 


by steam. For catalogue, 
apply to 


T. L. SEIP, D.D., President. 


PENNSYLVANIA murat", 
Chester, Pa. an N a op one Se petouahee 18, 


A MILITA aE. 
CouRSES IN cIvitt TARY COLL ere Y, 
ARCHITECTURE, ARTS. 
THOROUGHLY pet PREPARATORY COURSES, 
Cireulars of Cot. CHAS. E. HY ATT, President. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


semoved in 1883 from Chestnut St., Philadelphia. te 

OGoNnTz, the spacious country-seat of Jay Cooks, 

od begin its fortieth year Wednesday, Sept. 25th. 

r circulars, apply to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz School, 
Montgomery County, Pa, 

Principals. Principal Emerita, 

Miss FRANCEs E. BENNETT, Miss H. A. DILLaYE 

Miss Sytvia J. EasTMAN. 


ROCKLAND COLLECE. 


NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON, 
Graduating Course for Young Ladies. University 











Preparatory and Business, for  ~ and — Men. 
Successful ‘School at Popular Rates, usic, 
a Languages, and Engineering. send} for New 





talogue. Next year opens Sept. 17. 
W. H,. BANNISTER, A.M., Principal. 


An Excellent Education at Very Low Rates 
Is orFeRRD TO ROYS anon YOUNG MEN at 
AVIS SCHOOL, This is a 
ilitar k Boarding School, and is one of the 
Best Equip Schools in the United 
States, Healthy Location, fine Climate, mild 
winters, Cadet Cornet Band, Cadet Orches- 
tra, full Course of Study, or preparation for 
highest classes of any College or for Busi- 
ness. Complete Course in Telezraphy, 
For Register with full particularsaddress 


COL.A.C. ,DANIS, Svuper., 
Grange, N. Cc. 











13,000 PAGES. 





Six REASONS “ Itis up with the times.””—PRESIDENT SEELYE, Smith College, Mass. 


WHY 
YOU SHOULD 
BUY 


“ It is remarkably accurate.”"—EDWARD EVERETT HALE, Boston, Mass, 
“It is the ideal Cyclopedia.”—PRoFxrssor JACOBS, Dvanavitie, Wis. 


“ Its wide range of subjects is of inestimable value.” 
PrRoFESSOR CHAS, F. 


“ It gives both sides of important questions, and Sage nothing.” 


F. SMITH, Vanderbilt University, Tenn. 
ing. 
HOWARD CROSBY, New York. 


IT. ** No one can make a mistake in purchasing this work.” 


PRESIDENT GATES, Iowa College, 


Sold for CASH, or on our EASY PAYMENT PLAN. Delivered FREE of EX PENSE. 


Salesmen wanted. 


Address, SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT. 


DODD, MEAD, & COMPANY, Publishers, 753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 





— 





EDUCATIONAL. 


eee HALL. Seminary for ladi 
F Va. Pi Pea is yea? ci) © = 
For catalogue, ada ress Miss M. E. 


TLLINGS” Gs, 
INDERGARTNERS TRAINED. 
Rare opportunities afforded. Address Oswege 
State Normal & Training School, Oswego, N N, N. Ys 
T. GEORGE’S HALL, for boys and youn lad 
St. George’s, Md. Prof. J. a Kinear, A ane “a 
M. B. Kinear, Principals. Unsurpassed. $200 to #275, 














Western Reserve Sem’y and Normal Gol. sw. Farm, 
ington. O. 60 y’rs. Colle late, Normal, Music Business, 
Sten. Board & tuition, 100 per y’r. Rev. KE. B. WwW ebster, 





“THE OREAD,”’’ of MT. Carro. LSE MINARY (Car 

roll Co., Il.), tells how stadents of small me @ns can 

gain a Normal, Collegiate, Art, or Musical education, 
Oread ” free, ‘giv es particulars, Send for copy. 





{\LASSICAL HOME INSTITUTE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
Young ladies can pursue the branches of the  Gradu. 
ating Course, or the‘ Preparatory for Vassar.’ Home 
comforts and special care. MissSARAH V.H. Bu TLER, 
ge Ae of J. Eng. 


IVY HALL ise. Be 


oughly taught; also Music, Pieces "Art. 29th year 
begins Sept. 18, Rxv. HENRY REEVES, Ph.). » Prin, 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, Location poe sant 


and healthful. Course of study liberal and thorough, 
Thirty-first year begins September 11, 1889. 
Miss MARY EVANS, PRINCIPAL. 


INDEN HALL SEMINARY, A (MORAVIAN) 
School for Girls and Young Ladies, at Lititz, 

oe Sg Rng Pa. %thvear. Asafe,comfortabie 
school thorough methods ; careful ov ersight 

of the individual pupils; advanced courses of Study, 


ENNINGTON (N. J.) SEMINARY. Con- 





pai SEMNARY. — 





Painesy ile, o 











TEACHING AND TEACHERS. 


Any subscriber to The Sunday School Times can have a 


copy of Dr. Trumbull’s book, ‘‘Teaching and Teachers,” 
him for examination, the publisher paying the postage. 


sent to 
After 


looking over the book, the subscriber may either retain it and 
remit the price ($1.00), or return it, paying the cost of return 


postage, which is fourteen cents. 


Say : 
‘Teaching and Teachers” 


From the Rev. WARREN RANDOLPH, D.D., Secretary 
of the International Lesson Committee. 

“If a choicer book on the teacher’s work has been 
issued, I have not seen it. Teachers in general, and 
the Sunday-schee! world in particular, ought to thank 
you for the invaluable service you have rendered.” 


In writing, you may simply 


In accordance with your offer, please send me a copy of 
for examination. 


From the Rey. F. N. Petouser. 


“The book is exactly one which I need; one I feel 
sure that it will meet the wants of a great m teach- 
ers. There are very few whom it would not ame bet- 

ter teachers. It ws upon me that it is ~ 2 ht 
book at the right time, and most excellently ada 
help our teachers do better work.” 





One copy of the book mailed, 


$1.00 


Five or more copies to one address (each) .60 
Express charges prepaid, 





Address, 
P. O. Box 1550. 


JOHN D: WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


END FOR CATALOGUE tothe MYSTIC VAL- 
LEY INSTITt TE, bey Ao mys p Conn, 
year. Bothsexes. Number limited.“‘Small 





. EDUCATIONAL. 


MONT HOLLY oN. 3.) ACADEMY FOR BOYS. 
a! HENRY M. WALRADT (YALE), Principal. 











BIS ORPE. A 
BETHLEHEM, PA. Etaratng.senoot tor 
Girls, 22d year. Academic course. If desired, 
pupils prepared for college.’ F. I. WatsH, Principal: 


ISS BARTLET?’S (formerly Miss NOTT’S) 

HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 

LADIES, 33 Wali St., New Haven, .onn. Thorough 
p'eparation for college. Circulars on application. 





MARIETTA COLLECE. 


BEST ADVANTAGES, MODERATE EXPENSES. Paces ta 
President EATON, Marietta, Ohio. 


T. BEACON ACADEMY. Select home 
school. Home comforts, home eare. College 
preparatory, reat F of music, art, science. Corres- 
pondence solicit RED SMITH, A.M., Prin- 
cipal, Fishkill on akan New York, 








Dartington Seminary for Young Ladies, West 
Chester, Pa. 34th school year begins Sept.16. Good 
bu ‘ldings, extensive grounds, beautiful and healthy 
location. Langecass. music, seta, Pron Bs poe 
$180 per year ‘atalogues. BR. DARLIN 


VON BORA COLLE E ¢f (for e girte), 


Va. 

The president has 19 yea:s’ experiefice. Nott poten 4D rae : 
winters very mild; no malaria. Inst. music and — 
cost, $185. nd for cata. Rev. J. I. MILLER, Pres’t. 


DOUCLASS. SEMINARY 


for young lad 
‘he lith year calan ey 2 ere ne mmoderate. Papiis 
admitted to Wellesley on our certifica’ 

Address, Miss H. E. DOUGLASS, Principal. 


WEST JERSEY ACADEMY, 
BRIDGETON, N. J. 

A home for the boys. Select, peconam, healthy. 

14 acres of playground. Thirt; second year. Terms, 

$300 to $400. Principal, CALEB ALLEN, B.A. (Eng.). 


$2 00 will cover all necessary expenses for 
a school year of 39 weeks, at 


CUSHING ACADEMY, 


Ashburnham, Send for catalogue to 
H. 8. “COW ELL, A.M., Principal. 


TWO CHOICE SCHOOLS. 


BROOKE HALL, for Girls and Young Ladies. 
SHORTLIDGE MEDIA ACADEMY, for Boys and 
Young Men. 
SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE, A. M. (Harvard graduate), 
Media, Pennsylvania (near Philadelphia). 


MISS E. ELIZABETH DANA 


Re-opens the Seminary for Young Ladies at Morris- 
town, New Jersey, September 25. Thorough instruc- 
tion in English, French, and German; usic and 
Art. Grounds ample for soereyion. Climate of Mor- 
ristown unsurpasse:!, erms: Boarding pupils, $600, 
Circulars on application. 























RICKETT COLLEGE OF COMMERCE, 
‘*Girard Building,” Broad and ( hestnut Sts., 
Philadelphia, offers superior facilities, in its new 
home, for the thorongh Y pct os ene 4 young men and 
women for ule in business life. 


CHELTENHAM ACADEMY, °“?X™*- 


Unexcelled aeation and surroundings. Mowe school 
equipment. Gymnasium, Military Drill, ete. Thor- 
ough preparation for College or Scientific School. For 
circular, etc., address JNO. CALVIN RICE, A.M., Prin, 


TC E R S$ & aALe 











me tu" Sith Street, hee pty City. 
5ist year opens Sept. 25. Special, Elective, and full 
Collegiate course. Ev. G. . SAMSON dD, ‘DP Pres’t. 


Preparatory and boarding departments, connected 
with the College, open Sept. 25. Send for Grealar. 


CLAVERACK CN. Y.) COLLEGE|~ 


AND HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE. Healthfally anu 
' eautifully located in the Hudson River Valley. Af- 
fords ~uperiorad vantages for thorough and systematic 
education to young men and women. Careful attention 
given by astrong pera: of ex perienced professorsand 
teachers to intellectu social, moral, and physical 
culture. A@ onservatory of Musie an Artof 
high gerade, 36th year spon ' Sept. 9 Send for illus- 
trated catalogue. REv. LACK, A.M., Pres’t. 








(—— Inconnec- 
“se with 

oston 
Libre) “te 


College. 
An entire- 
ly new system of teaching by mail. Special 
ten weeks’ course for those who desire to 
prepare for teachers’ examinations. This 
department is very sutcesstul. Diplomas 
granted. Graduates helped to positions. 
Course is recom ad y ominent 
educators where. Send for circulars 
to SEYMOUR EATON, PRINCIPAL, 

50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 





venient to Philadelphia. 50th year. Offers rare 

1 lities for both sexes. ‘Terms moderate, 

iaien and aeahbe Steam heating ; gas; fire escapes, 
THOS. HANLON , D. D., President 


os > bake jet UTSTREET SEMINARY for 
g Ladies. 23d year. Is provided for giy- 
inga a superior education in Collegiate, Eclectic, and 


7 a3 & pom tments; also in Music and Art, 
BS. HENRIETTA KUTZ, 2045 Walnat St, Philad's, 
n to every 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL. Ohii.i3.0°S2 


nominnties. with the privileges of sooty University 
Se For catalo; ogue or further information apply 
to +. GEORGE E. DAY, New Haven, Conn. 


JUST OUT ! y THE iB REPORTER'S 


By BENN PITMAN and JEROME B. HowaRp. A 
new presentation of the Reporting Style of Phonogra- 
ph by. or Phonetic Shorthand. Send for catalogue to 

ONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CLINTON, N. Y. HOUGHTON SEMINARY 
for young ladies. 
Advantages * unsurpassed ; attractive to high school 
es laboratory work in sciences; French and 
erman conversation ; musicandart. 29thyear. Ll. 
lustrated getalogue. Address A. G. BENEDICT. 


ESTERN FEMALE SEMINARY, Oxford, Ohio, 

Thirty-fifth year opens Sept. 3rd, 1889, 

ull Academic and Seminary Courses. Students fitted fer 

best Eastern Colleges. Complete Courses in Music, Elocution and 

Art. Laboratory work in Sciences. Library 5000 Vols, cara 
heat; electric -light; healthful location. Terms $170 per 

MISS LEILA S. McKEE, + Principal 




















East Greenwich Academy. 


Founded 1802. For both sexes. On Na ausett 

pene Steam heat. Electric Hest. Endowed, Eleven 

rses of instruction. ayear. OpensSeptember 

3. 2 For illustrated catalogue address the Principal, 
East Greenwich, Rhode Island. 


FRIENDS’ | SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE, 


EXES. 
‘ounded in we Taeellone ane Students from 18 
tates. All denominations, Thorough work in Eng- 
lish, Science, Classics, Music,and Art. Our certificate 
admits to college. Address, AUGUSTINE JONES, LL.B, 


School of Chemistry and Pharmacy 


in the University of Michigan. Training for wre 
as an analytical or manufacturing chemist. 
es ister of Alumni, with the perenne cocupation 
f each, furnished on speligeran- 
ALBERT B. PRESCOTT, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


UNIVERSITY of ROCHESTER 


bees se it ora ey = eee 


WO COURSES OF STUD 
THE CLASSICAL, THE se TENTIFIC. 


FALL TeRM BEGINS THURSDAY, SEPT. 12, 1889. 
For Catalogues, address the ‘Librarian. 

















ORCESTER ACADEMY, 55th year. 
Thorough preparation for College and Scien< 

tific School. Certificate admits to Brown, Colby, 
Cornell, Dartmouth, Madison, Vassar, Wellesley, Wil- 
liams, —aid to Amherst in classics. ’Admirable new 
building, equipped with jaboratories and gymnasium ; 
dormitories attractive. homelike, well lighted, ven- 
tilated, heated by steam. Grounds beautiful. D. W. 
ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Principal, Worcester, Mass. 





“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Refer to Prof. H. C. Wood, M.D., LL.D.; Prof, 
Harrison Allen, M.D.; Prof. i, G; B: "McElroy, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; and John D, Wattles, Pub- 
lisher of The Sunday School Times. 


~ Send for 5+ pce Renpalet to E.S. JOHNSTON'S 
Institute, hand Spring Garden Sts., 
Philadelphia. 





STAMMERING 


corrected ; method pronounced a crest success. Send 
for testimonials, etc. Mrs. E. J. E. THO RPE, 
Newton Centre, Mass. . 


‘JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GCLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 1878. 
Nos. 303-—404—170-604. 


_THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


»rices, ask your stationer for 


DO YOU ise 
WRITE? 





If sO, , and desire | fashionable 


or gn Hill ‘Linen? 

Ii he does not keep them, 
send 3 two-cent stamps for 
our complete samples of 
paper representing over 230 


Postage is 16 cts. per Ib. | tie pound, SAM © i te 


| WARD C€0O.,, 49-51 Prauc- 
lin Street, Boston. 


Express often cheaper. | 





he Sunday School Times intends to admit only edversisoments that are trustworthy. 


the publisher will refund to su 


Should, however, an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inser 
ibers any money that they lose therehy ~ 





